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OCTOBER, 1905. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF’ 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

1. The Co-education of the Sexes. 

The United States is the land of the co-education of the sexes 
in school. This is understood, for it has been said and sung in 
every tone. With us Latins, made up of a mass of prejudices 
and soaked in the false principles of a traditional, bigoted edu- 
‘ation, this does not succeed. And also this has been noticed 
for some time. However, it has also been noticed that, in Italy 
for example, we have been the first to accept the co-education of 
the sexes in higher schools and universities. But the opposition 
oi the majority to co-education is so great as to make one douht 
the triumph of the idea as regards the elementary schools. In 
this case opposition and discussion are the order of ideas and the 
atmosphere of our historic-pedagogic environment. 

What is surprising is that the question is not so entirely 
solved, even in the United States, as is generally believed. One 
gues there with the preconceived idea that the principle of the 
co-education of the sexes is now an accepted fact, confirmed by 
time and experience; whereas, we find that it is still spoken of and 
discussed even in the daily political press, not to mention the 
pedagogical literature. Sometimes one receives the impression 
of having to do with a provision of recent date opposed by some 
with means which we shall call reactionary. 


‘Translated from the Italian for THe AssocraTION REVIEW by the 
author. Begun in the June, 1904, number. 
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One of the principal objects of my visit to foreign schools, 
(Switzerland, Austria, Germany, England, and America) was the 
study of this problem of pedagogy. My previous opinion had 
been coutrary to co-education, owing to the reasons indicated at 
the beginning of this paragraph. The upholding of them with 
arguinents which I believed and still believe to be of an ethic- 
social value, has cost me friendships which were dear to me. 
Very well! The observations made by me on a vast scale in for- 
cign schools has confirmed me in this opinion, and has fixed in 
my mind tie idea that the co-education of the sexes has not, in 
fact, even those advantages upon which, or rather upon the prob- 
lematical reality of which, they base co-education in the countries 
of Northern Europe and America. 

Little by little this is being understood even by those edu- 
cators who would never think of putting into discussion the peda- 
gogical principle of co-education among the doubtful subjects of 
a congress or conference. However, although they do not discuss 
it on these occasions, I have seen that they are applying every- 
where practical measures which tend to the separation of the 
sexes in this same co-education. In London I had already no- 
ticed something of this kind,and so also in Vienna: I mean to say, 
the separation of the boys and girls in the same class, so that 
no conversation is possible between them. So also ile ccmmon 
arrangement of the benches in a half circle, an arrangement 
which certainly offers advantages for simultaneous instruction as 
well as for the reciprocal exercise of speech-reading, is not in 
general use as with us. I have found instead the classes divided 
in two parts and the seats arranged in the usual manner of the 
public schools. Thus they render impossible any communica- 
tion, either by the manual-mimic or facial-mimic, which are the 
means by which our pupils send, even during the lessons, tele- 
graphic messages without wires, long before the ingenious inven- 
tion of Marconi. 

In the American school the co-education of the sexes is 
limited to the elementary classes, but even in this case I have 
doubted whether one could speak properly of a co-education, or 
if not rather of an instruction in common. 

Every school is arranged so that the boys and girls meet to- 
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gether only in the classes, without having any communication 
with each other either before or after the lesson. The places for 
recreation and amusement, which are always in the open air, are 
placed in different and generally opposite parts of the Institute. 
Given these, as we may say, material conditions, the boys in the 
American schools cannot have any communication with the girls 
except outside of the school! I ‘have observed, however, that 
generally the boys go one way and the girls another. And this 
represents an elementary fact in Sociology and Anthropology. 
The boys prefer other kinds of sport and amusement, while the 
girls prefer to talk together and to amuse themselves with other 
things. 

When co-education begins to offer the advantages vaunted, 
of reciprocal respect, of the development of chivalrous feeling, of 
the perception of moral and social needs, of the preparation for 
the struggle for life, and of reciprocal help based upon a mutual 
understanding of the complemental qualities and talents of one 
sex to the other, then and only then the separation will occur. 
The boys go to the High School, to College, to boarding or day- 
schools of arts and trades; the girls in different directions accord- 
ing to the objects they choose as they advance in the curriculum 
of studies, or attend special schools of art, music, or Latin, or en- 
ter preparatory schools to the Women’s Colleges, which corres- 
pond to our Conservatories. In respect to which there is another 
circumstance worthy of note: they prefer to have women as pro- 
fessors. Indeed in some colleges, as for example, the great col- 
lege of Wellesley (Mass.), in observance of its constitution the 
corps of teachers is composed entirely of women. Which fact, 
in parenthesis, is injurious sometimes, in my opinion, to the per- 
fect development of the Institution, at least as to what concerns 
certain scientific branches and the thoroughness in a few other 
branches of instruction. 

It must also be remembered that there are too, in the most 
intellectual cities, innumerable private schools, kept by austere 
maiden ladies or widows, which schools are filled with the daugh- 
ters of good families from the various States, who come there to 
be instructed and educated, just as they do in the Convent schools 
ofold Latin Europe. Here the co-education of the sexes would 
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be scandalous. ‘But it is easy to understand,” said an old lady, 


the Principal of one of these private schools, to me, “the girls . 
must attend to different studies and occupations than those of y 
the boys.” I 

This digression does not seem out of place, as in order to , 
understand the problems of special Pedagogy one must keep . 
data of this kind in view. And now I will return to the Deaf. ‘ 


In thec ry,t therefore, even in the schools for the De: f, wheth- 





er boarding or day-schools, co-education is a thing which does ( 
not allow discussion. In practice, however, one has occasion fre- é 
quently to notice exceptions of entire separation. This happens ¢ 
most often in Catholic schools and institutions where they will 
not hear of co-education, unless in case they need to give the ( 
school the character of a public or state school. In this case the 
primary schools accept, although rarely, the custom of co-educa- ( 
tion and the law contrary to religious teaching in the school. 
lowever, wherever they can maintain themselves independently ( 
they do so, and they take advantage of the entire liberty of choice . 
given to the parents in selecting whatever school they wish for | 
their children. A fine example of the division of the sexes in the | 


Catholic schools is found in the great institution of St. Joseph, 

which possesses in the city of New York alone three different 

aang datier at situated in different parts of the city, where they 
apply the oral method with really marvellous results. 

On questioning here and there the Catholic teachers (but 

not nuns nor sisters of charity) upon the co-education of the 


sexes, they would shake their heads, and if I insisted upon know- 
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Ing whether their aversion to it arose from personal experience 


and from the knowledge of specific disadvantages, the reply was, 
“The experience of others is enough.” 

On renewing my researches on neutral ground, in institutes 
of the blind, deficient, ete., | had this reply: ““Co-education may 
do well for normal children, but for the abnormal it is another 
thing.” 

I observed a special and rigorous supervision exercised over 
the pupils in an institute for the colored Deaf, and at my question 
in regard to it, the Principal assured me that one needed the eyes 
of Argos. I did not ask more, not wishing to be indiscreet. I 
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recalled to mind, however, a curious observation which was made 
to me once by an old lady, who said: “These negroes are very re- 
! [ believe that this obser- 
vation can be repeated for every people and race wherever the 


ligious, but they are equally immoral” 


religious sentiment consists more in superstition than in a true 
and genuine faith. 

After all, I think that co-education under wise and watchful 
care, is possible in people who have it as a traditional habit and as 
a special education. I do not believe, however, that Oa 
cases of perversion and of moral and psychic degeneration are 
more ah whe the old system of the separation of the sexes 
exists. 

In conclusion, I think that I may affirm that the co-cducation 
of the sexes may still be regarded as a problem in Pedagogy, 
and may become such also in the countries where co-education 1s 
considered a good custom. This also, without taking into account 
special reasons of religion or of race, is sufficient to put us on our 
guard as to the velleity of unwise innovations which might rob us 
of the little which still remains to us of our good traditions.’ 


2. Religious and Moral Education. 

In the United States, as every one knows, church and state 
are, in theory at least, entirely separate and free. I say in theory 
because I am convinced that everywhere they are in intimate 
relation, as institutions eminently conservative, and not excluding 
either the nations who seem or pretend to be in open conflict. 

As then all Institutes of instruction and education are, in the 
United States, maintained or subsidised by the Public Treasury, 
so as the rule the school is essentially undenominational. They 
do not give, that is, any religious instruction, or, as they say in 
English speaking countries, any denominational or sectarian in- 
struction. 

Given these facts, it would seem as if there was no place in 
my notes even for the smallest paragraph on the subject of relig- 
ious instruction. And this, I too, believed at first. I had pur- 


‘A proof of the questionability of co-education is offered us also in the 
Annual Report of the Department of the Interior of the United States for 
the year 1901, Ch. XXVIII, Vol. II. 
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posed, however, to give my colleagues a general idea of the edu- 
cation of the Deaf in America, and cannot therefore omit refer- 
ring to what I had occasion to observe in regard to ceriain pect- 
iar conditions, or the information I was able to get in regard 
to the subject. 

One of the first questions which presents itself is how they 
occupy the pupils, especially in the boarding-schools, on Sun- 
day. 

The repose of the Sabbath day is so much observed in the 
United States that it arrests every sort of business, as well as 
every servile occupation, even to closing the markets and gro- 
ceries for the sale of the necessities of life. It comes as a con- 
sequence that the ordinary schools are closed, and nothing re- 
mains except the Sunday school lesson, but in this case one ‘has 
to do with the religious instruction given at the various churches, 
The most noisy, active, and commercial cities assume on Sunday 
an aspect of almost painful monotony and stillness. Where then 
Puritanical tradition is still in power, there are even special laws 
to repress all work on Sunday. 

Now it is evident that in Catholic institutions it is easy to 
pass the Sunday. The church services are alternated with amuse- 
ments, with the explanation of the Bible, and with walks in the 
open air. But in the non-sectarian institutions where religion 
does not have its place in the time-table or in the plan for general 
exercises, how to occupy the children on Sunday is becoming 
every day more of a preoccupation for the teachers and 
principals. 

In some places they have recourse to moral lessons, to the 
reading of the Bible, and to the liberty given to each pupil to 
attend to his personal correspondence on Sunday. Nevertheless, 
Sunday remains a long day. Because even where they give 
Bible readings it hardly occupies an hour, and the rest of the day 
is an empty void. 

The Principal, or some one in his stead, gathers together in 
the chapel—a hall which serves in many other ways and assumes 
this name only for such occasions—the pupils for general instruc- 
tion, the little children together with the adult pupils of the higher 
classes. This instruction can be, according to the case, moral- 
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religious or moral-ethical. In fact, if the teacher believes in the 
truth revealed in the Holy Scriptures he explains a text and draws 
from it moral instruction for right living; or he does not believe 
in it, then he gives moral instruction as to the duties of man and 
citizen. It remains understood in every case that the instruction 
is not sectarian, that is, it has no preference for one church over 
another. This the teachers and principals feel it a duty to im- 
press upon all the visitors. 

In some states there are special rules in this respect in the 
school legislature. They demand that every day at the begin- 
ning of school, a verse from the Bible should be explained to the 
children, without however deducing from it any argument as to 
forms of religious worship. 

In many Institutes the Principal collects all the pupils every 
morning and gives them brief moral instruction. The same oc- 
curs also in the colleges for normal persons, and, besides the 
pupils, the various teachers also take part. 

I have been present at many of these lessons, but in order 
to give an idea of them, it will be sufficient to speak of two of 
them which seem to me typical. 

In the old Institute of Hartford (Conn.), I was present one 
morning at the general assembly of all the pupils in the chapel. 
The Principal invited me to take a seat by him on the platform. 
On a blackboard was written the text of scripture which was to 
be explained. In substance the lesson was that “God sees us 
always and every where.” As they teach there with the combined 
system, the lesson was given with the mimic, supplemented by 
the manual alphabet. I have noticed that where the combined 
system is in vigor, words become a luxury of which they willingly 
deprive themselves. If I must tell the truth, I was not well satis- 
fied with this lesson, but perhaps my presence disturbed the pro- 
ceedings. The older pupils were very attentive, but the little 
ones, either because they were more distracted than usual, or be- 
cause they really understood very little of that complicated mimic, 
certainly did not draw from it profound instruction. 

Another time, by courteous invitation, I was present one 
Sunday afternoon at a really ethic-religious lecture given by my 
respected colleague and friend Dr. Gallaudet to the students of 
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the National College of Washington, together with the pupils of 
the preparatory school and annexed boarding-school of Wendall 
Green. 

The theme was “The Strenuous Life,” the title of a work of 
President Roosevelt, illustrated with examples from the life of 
the apostle Paul. The mimic and the manual alphabet were the 
means by which the account and explanations were made. I 
noticed here also that the students who were able to follow the 
contents and form of the elevated discourse, had a real intellectual 
enjoyment on this occasion; but the little ones gave such signs of 
being bored, that it was easy to see that the instruction had taken 
no hold on their souls. From this 1 may be permitted to con- 
clude that in such institutions the religious teaching is null. This 
unsectarian teaching may influence the development of the in- 
dividuality and the formation of character, because they corres- 
pond to the National education, that is, they are adapted to the 
social conditions and to the environment; but as to the effects 
of an ethic-religious teaching, it is a “monstrous contradiction,” 
as August Comte called it, when speaking of a “natural religiori.” 
In fact, a religion without worship and without discipline is non- 
sense. A religion cannot exist without a specific metaphysic, 
just as a moral cannot exist without a sanction. They may speak 
as they do of the doctrine of duty, the sentiment of dignity, of 
henesty of conscience, and of many other beautiful things; but 
since the time of Socrates until now, judgments on what is holy 
and what is unholy (honest or dishonest, just or unjust) are very 
different in the different conceptions of men, and one cannot 
admit that a youth, even psychically normal, could succeed, with- 
out a religious ideal, in putting into practice all the beautiful 
ideas mentioned above. Besides, a system of moral precepts 
does not constitute a religion, when they tend only to realize an 
earthly ideal, exclusively social. Therefore, I think I may con- 
clude that they do not give any religious instruction to the Deaf 
in the United States in the sense in which we Latins understand 
it. One may, perhaps, make an exception in those few Institutes 
where they ask the parents among other things, in the list of 
questions: “In what religion do you wish your child to be in- 
structed?” And here, as one of the usual contradictions of hu- 
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manity, I have met with Protestant Principals and teachers who 
prepared the Catholic pupils for the Sacraments to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the Catholic priest. This happens, however, when 
half or the majority of the pupils are Catholics. 

For the rest there is everywhere a great mutual tolerance, 
and this is a benefit. Because the pupils are free everywhere to 
attend any church outside of the Institute, and I have seen that 
they arrange to have the pupils conducted, when they desire it, 
to the religious services in their respective churches. 

If we consider, however, that religion is based for children in 
general, and for deaf-mutes in particular, on mutual example, and 
that the efficiency of it depends on the possible imitation on the 
part of the child, it is easy to understand that, generally speaking, 
the Deaf of the United States are rather indifferent to religious 
matters, and so they lack some of the best consolations in life, 
those consolations of which the genius of Christianity is a peren- 
nial spring. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB. 

By Frep DELAND, PitTTspurGH, Pa. 

CHAPTER I. 

SomE EpucATIONAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICA IN 1860. 

In 1860 whatever instruction was received outside of their 
own homes by children who were born deaf or who lost their 
hearing in infancy, usually began at an age when many hearing 
children were nearly ready for the high school. And even this 
belated opportunity to gain the elements of knowledge could then 
be secured only through application to the department of chari- 
ties, and was conferred as a charitable act on the part of a great 
and supposedly generous Commonwealth, that perennially 
boasted of the magnitude of its educational gifts to all its children. 
For then there were no day-schools for the deaf, and only twenty- 
three asylums, institutions or schools for their education, al- 
though the census of 1860 records a total of 12,801 deaf-mutes of 
all ages. 

In 1860, just as they do in 1905, public speakers never failed 
to elaborate on the generous policy of free educational advan- 
tages open to every child in our American cities, and how the re- 
spective states had thoughtfully enacted statutes providing the 
ways and means for every child to receive a common-school edu- 
cation. But these orators omitted to mention that so-called de- 
fective children were barred from enjoying these free educational 
opportunities, and that deaf children were then included among 
the defectives. 

In 1860, if the parents of a deaf child had taxable property, 
the property was assessed not only to support the public schools 
which refused instruction to the deaf offspring, but also to sup- 
port the State institution for the care and education of the deaf, 
which refused to receive the child until it reached an age when 
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many boys were then leaving school and starting to earn their 
own living. For it was then considered inexpedient to receive 
children into State institutions under the age of ten years, and 
twelve was thought a more suitable age. And after the deaf 
child was admitted as a “beneficiary” of a generous Common- 
wealth, its parents were compelled to pay a fixed annual sum of 
from $200 to $600 for board and tuition, during a period of from 
five to eight years, or under oath make a hunniliating public 
avowal of inability to pay, or present a certificate of poverty 
signed by several neighbors. 

And no matter how tenderly nurtured the deaf child may 
have been, or how thoughtful and considerate the officials en- 
deavored to be, on entering the institution the child became an 
“inmate,” was classified as a “mute” or as “dumb,” and was cata- 
logued in the same volume in which the State told the world of 
the evil record of “inmates” of its reformatories, its penitenti- 
aries, and its prisons, and the manner in which it cared for the 
“inmates” of its asylums for the demented and the insane. Even 
so late as 1900, the superintendent of one State institution found 
it necessary to respectfully yet emphatically inform the authori- 
ties that “these deaf children are not criminals. There is nothing 
forbidding or uncanny about them that they should be associated 
with criminals or mental defectives.” And he endeavored to 
show how great was the economic folly on the part of a State 
to permit the location of an important educational institution 
where its occupants would find “criminals on one side, lunatics 
on the other,” where “the land in front is under cultivation all 
summer, and under water all winter,” while in the rear was “a 
rocky hillside covered with underbrush and pines.” But the leg- 
islative members could not comprehend the disheartening, de- 
structive influence of environment of the character portrayed, 
even though they have invited all the world to visit their domain 
and perceive what marvellous progress has been made—in some 
other directions. 

During the years intervening between 1840 and 1860, spas- 
modic yet earnest efforts were made to bring about a change in 
this undesirable condition of affairs, to have the deaf removed 
from the care of charitable officials and placed under the supervi- 
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sion of the educational authorities, to have day-schools for the 
deaf, to introduce the teaching of articulation, and to lower the 
age of admission. In New York the age-limit was ten years until 
1838, when it was increased to twelve years, where it remained 
until 1862, when sufficient influence was brought to bear to se- 
cure the enactment of a law permitting admission at six years of 
age; while in 1892, the minimum age was set at five vears. 

The inestimable educational value to deaf children in being 
permitted to enter a State institution at six years of age or earli- 
er—the impressionable, absorptive period of childhood—is evi- 
denced in the records that show that of 1,101 pupils admitted to 
the New York institution betweeen May, 1818, and January, 
1854, ‘the average age was a little less than fourteen years.” And 
the average period that many institutions were able to retain 
their pupils did not then exceed five years. Hartford reported 
that the average age of its first one hundred pupils on admission 
was eighteen (17.91) years, while the average age of one hundred 
who entered during the period ending in 1890, was eleven (10.77) 
years, ‘a gain of seven years in the right direction’—in seventy 
years. 

In 1860, on reaching the school age, many a deaf child pos- 
sessed a few home-made signs, crude gestures or unpleasant 
mutterings, as its only means of communication. Favored and 
petted in its own home though it might be, yet it was exiled 
from many of the advantages that other members of the family 
enjoyed, and true intelligence often dated only from its admission 
to a State institution. In the words of an instructor of the deaf: 
“Speech, that mysterious power that unites minds and stirs souls, 
is to him (the deaf child) unknown. In imitation of those around 
him he moves his lips and blows his breath. The inarticulate 
mutterings thus produced are a fair exponent of his mental 
status. Like the ape, he is skilled in reproducing motions, and 
people call him bright. He is never intellectually born till, at the 
age of eight or ten, he is allowed to enter school.” 

And here are some of the opinions that were held by eminent 
American instructors of the deaf prior to 1867: “No human con- 
dition can be imagined more deplorable than that of the unedu- 
cated deaf-mute.” “His intellectual condition is little above that 
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of the more intelligent brutes, and lower than the most 


| 
. unenlightened savages.” “He is ignorant of general law, either 
a human or divine.” “Even those whose friends have made great 
.d efforts to communicate religious truths seldom have an idea of 
the Deity as a creator or benefactor.” “No deaf-mute has given 


TLS. SO LS Sar os > or self-originatine eel p81 Grate 
evidence of having any innate or self-originating ideas of a Su 
preme Being to whom love and obedience were due; of a Creator 


or a superintending Providence; of spiritual existences or of a 


he future state of rewards and punishments.” “Whatever else may 
il- e — . n , ° 

, be true of them, they are without God and without hope in the 
‘ world.” Even so late as 1890, the principal of a State institution 
. for the deaf, stated that “our children come to us with no idea of 
- God, or oo or duty, and very vague notions of right or 
‘ wrong.” 

- In 1860, all children started in life without any language with 
7 which to express their ideas, just as they start in life today. The 


hearing child and the deaf-t orn child had to acquire a language 
by instruction. Almost from the day of its birth the heari: 
child was unconsciously being taught to talk through the 


constant companionship of mother and nurse, of father and 
friends, of children and relatives. During its babyhood it heard 
; the same words in a limited vocabulary over and over, again and 
1 ; - : ‘ 


again: “papa” and “mama” and “baby” were heard nearly a 
thousand times a day, and slowly it acquired the language of its 
home. But the child born deaf, though endowed with the same 


, capabilities, and just as eager to comprehend what is so easily 
q understood and acquired by the hearing, was cruelly tobbed of 
‘ all educational advantages during its impressionable babyhood 
.. days, advantages which were just as truly its birthright as they 
d vere the hearing child’s. 

: The hearing child was taught in the language of the home, 
‘ the street, the shop, the factory, and the office; and on leaving 
: school employment was easily obtained and promotion followed 


where industry and integrity prevailed. But the deaf-born child 
could neither talk nor think in the language of its parents, in the 
language of the people from whom sustenance must be gained in 
after years. Gradually it was able to make known its wants by 
a crude system of self-devised or home-made gestural signs. 
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And, in many cases, this was all the knowledge the deaf-born 
child possessed on entering an institution. It could not articu- 
late intelligible sounds, because the spoken word had never been 
heard and the use and purpose of the vocal organs had never 
been explained; it could not write, not knowing the meaning of 
written words, and, for the same reason, the printed page re- 
mained a meaningless mystery of black and white. 

Then, on being registered as an “inmate,” the education of 
the deaf child was undertaken along the lines that sometimes pre- 
vented all but the brilliant from achieving success in any but 
subordinate positions, even though able to read and write. For 
in place of being taught in the language of the people with whom 
it must associate on returning home, the deaf-mute was taught to 
express its ideas and communicate its needs with the aid of a 
system of conventional or symbolical signs, which in combination 
with certain bodily attitudes and facial expressions formed what 
is usually referred to as the sign-language of deaf-mutes. Alpha- 
betical signs were not used, and, being composed of ideographic 
gestures, movements, expressions, when correctly, gracefully and 
grammatically rendered, this gestural medium of communication 
was extremely fascinating with its mimicry and pantomime. Yet 
these conventional signs formed an arbitrary language, unknown 
in the shop, on the street, or in society; a language having no 
literature, “and save to a very limited extent incapable of those 
nice shades of meaning and the clearness of expression which 
constitute the charm and value of written language.” It was a lan- 
guage foreign to home and friends; “at best a very rude lan- 
guage,’ and bearing the “same relation to written language 
that the scaffolding used in the erecting of a building does to the 
building itself.” “The sign-language is a picture-language,— 
that is all. By it, thought can be conveyed, and at times very 
clearly; but it can no more contain the difficulties of written lan- 
guage or suggest them than can the painted picture upon the 
wall.” 

Some of the conventional signs then used by instructors of 
the deaf are thus described: “A house is signified by laying one 
hand alternately over the other to denote its successive stories, 
and then joining the hands at the top in the form of a roof. This 
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sign for a roof, repeated several times while the hands are mov- 
ing around as it were over an area, denotes a collection of houses 
or roofs, i. e., a town or city. The hands with the fingers running 
horizontally and somewhat apart, are made to represent a rail 
fence, and, carried around an area, for a field. The same sign with 
some amplification, and additional emphasis, expresses the coun- 
try. The sign for a field, with the addition of the sign for turning 
the earth with a plowshare (the right hand pushed forward as if it 
were the share, and turned over as if it were the sod), represents 
a farm.” Dr. Gordon wrote: “To teach the English word ‘cat’ to 
a deaf child a sign teacher would show the child a cat, if possi- 
ble, or a picture of a cat, which would be recognized by the chil- 
dren. The next step would be to direct the attention to the cat’s 
whiskers, drawing the thumb and finger of each hand lightly 
over them. A similar motion with the thumb and finger of each 
hand above the teacher’s upper lip at once becomes the sign for 
cat. The instructed deaf child will be expected to recall the ob- 
ject ‘cat’ upon seeing this conventional sign. The child must 
learn this sign from the sign teacher’s point of view, before he is 
prepared to learn the English word ‘cat.’ After the sign has be- 
come familiar, the child is trained to write the word ‘cat’ on a 
slate, blackboard,or sheet of paper,and by frequent repetition the 
pupil associates the word with the sign for cat, so that the written 
word recalls the gestural sign and the gestural sign serves to 
recall the idea, or more strictly speaking, the concept, ‘cat’.” 

In some institutions, in 1860, the finger alphabet was also 
taught, but the sign-language was the prevailing means of com- 
munication. The finger alphabet was probably known to the an- 
cient Assyrians, and modern nations have employed it during 
several hundred years. Dr. Gordon believed that “finger spelling 
is to the deaf a borrowed art. It was originated neither by them, 
nor by their teachers, nor is it essential to their education, yet its 
value can be hardly over-estimated.” Every letter in the Eng- 
lish alphabet can be quickly made or portrayed by the fingers, 
while words and sentences can be spelled out upon the fingers 
as rapidly as they can be written with pen or pencil. 

It is of record that in a leading institution in America, during 
a long period of years, “pupils partially deaf and those who had 
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lost their hearing but retained in greater or less degree their 
power of speech, were treated in all respects as those born deaf. 





They were placed, greatly to their mutual detriment, in the same 
classes and taught in the same manner. Their progress in writ- 
ten language and in other branches of study was good, at times, 
in several cases, surprising, but no attempt was made to devel- 
op or improve their power of speech. No one seemed to think 
such instruction necessary, the subject was passed over as one of 
little or no importance, and as a result in most cases the semi- 
mutes became entirely mute and the semi-deaf totally deaf.” 
| And, in 1893, an eminent instructor said: “Twenty-five years ago 
f the statistics of schools for the deaf in America reported but one 
} method of instruction, the manual or sign method. Signs and 
plenty of them were the only means employed in the develop- 
ment of pupils.” 

In 1860, and for many years thereafter, this method of in- 
structing the deaf child, now generally admitted unwise from an 
; economic and educational point of view, met the approbation of 
all who then considered the salvation of the pupil’s soul, accord- 
ing to the respective creed of the instructor, paramount to an 
educational course that might enable the average pupil to enter 
upon a useful career in commercial or industrial circles. An 
ability to articulate correctly and to read the lips fairly well 
might prove of material assistance in aiding the deaf child 
to become a more helpful member of society. But the ability to 
comprehend religious doctrine was the goal that every pupil was 
supposed to strive for in 1860. 

: In 1848, it was felt that owing to “the truly deplorable con- 
dition of the uneducated deaf-mute obviously the first work to be 
done for him, after his admission to an institution for his benefit, 
is to open his mind as soon as possible to the great objects, facts, 
and duties of religion. The policy which would defer the commu- 
nication of these truths, a knowledge of which is so essential to 
his present and future well-being, to the last stage of his course, 
and the system of instruction that compels its adoption, should 
be rejected for that reason, if no other existed.” In 1849, “articula- 
tion as a medium for the instruction of the deaf and dumb,” was 
held to be “‘an exceedingly difficult, imperfect and uncertain me- 
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dium for conveying religious truth to the minds of those whose 
ears are insensible to the sound of the human voice....a worse 
system for the education of the mass of the deaf and dumb can 
hardly be found.” In 1867, some of the leaders in the gestural 
method of education ‘held that where articulation is the method 
of instruction, religious worship is utterly impossible. That is, 
religious instruction was not “impossible,” but “religious worship 
is out of the question. The world has never seen an instance 
where a person would stand up and speak to thirty or forty deaf- 
mutes so that they would understand him.” Yet, even the inspir- 
ation of their religion did not keep the teachers in many schools 
from being “very careless, reckless, and unjustifiable in their use 
of gestures, and the result was a very unsatisfactory development 
of the power of idiomatic expression.” 

Nevertheless, there was always a leaven of progressive edu- 
cators whose first aim was to save the deaf child from being a 
burden on society, and who preferred to equip it with the knowl- 
edge and the methods of the people with whom it had to compete 
for existence and from whom it gained its sustenance. Unfortu- 
nately those who held these heretical opinions found little op- 
portunity for placing them in practice, or were dominated into 
accepting approved conventional methods through the tyranny 
of the majority. In April, 1849, Mr. Luzerne Rae, an instructor 
in the American Asylum, and editor of the Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, in suggesting the advisability of conventions of American 
instructors of the deaf, said: “It has long seemed to us that the 
education of the deaf and dumb was yet in comparative infancy, 
and that new methods would sooner or later be devised 
which even prejudice must receive as great improvements upon 
the old. In respect especially to the acquisition of written lan- 
guage, an acquisition the most of all important to the deaf-mute, 
and yet, one in which he is now preeminently deficient, it has 
seemed to us that there must be some mode of instruction, still 
hidden in the future, superior to any heretofore employed. We 
know of no better method to develop and bring into substantial 
form any such latent possibility, than for the best minds among 
the instructors of the deaf and dumb, to come together; to destroy 
each other’s errors, and to quicken their diligent search after a 
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more excellent way than any in which they have hitherto tray- 
elled.” 

That same year, 1849, another instructor of the deaf, in 
pleading for the home education of the deaf in infancy and early 
childhood, wrote: “... The natural language of signs, uncultiva- 
ted and intuitive, is but a single advance from the irrational call 
of brute life.... Any person of ordinary intelligence and skill 
can learn the finger alphabet of the deaf and dumb, by devoting 
to it one or two hours’ study. When once acquired it is in itself 
a perfect language.... If the deaf and dumb child learns to use 
written language first, it will always be to him more natural, 
more peculiarly his own,than if he learned it as a translation from 
signs.... It may be asked, perhaps, why the parent should not 
learn the cultivated language of signs and thus be able to commu- 
nicate with his deaf and dumb child. There are two reasons 
against it, either one of which would be conclusive. To learn the 
language of signs, requires a practice and effort equal to that 
necessary to learn a foreign spoken language; besides, it cannot 
be learned from books; it must in all cases be taught by the living 
teacher. Of course its acquisition would be an impossibility in 
most families. In the second place, signs, however highly culti- 
vated, are only a secondary language. They cannot be written. 
They are not an end or an aim in deaf-mute instruction, but only 
a help, an aid in the acquisition of a more perfect channel of 
thought.” 

In July, 1851, the editor of the Annals, the official organ of 
the institutions, said: “Nothing is more common in our schools 
for the deaf and dumb, than to find pupils who, not having heard 
any sound for years, are nevertheless able with comparative ease 
and readiness, to understand whatever is said to them upon com- 
mon subjects, by merely watching the motions of the speaker’s 
lips. This power is one of great value to the possessor, and we 
esteem it the duty of every teacher of the deaf and dumb to exer- 
cise his pupils in this way, if there are any among them who give 
promise of becoming even moderately expert in lip-reading.” 

In 1852, Dr. Henry Barnard wrote: “The experiments 
which have thus far been made in two or three of our schools, 
although not conducted by teachers trained in the methods of 
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articulation, and not pursued with that earnestness and enthu- 
siasm which are essential to the highest success, show conclu- 
sively that a portion at least of the entire deaf-mute population— 
that portion who become deaf after the age of four, and, in some 
cases at even an earlier age—can be taught to give articulate 
utterance to their thoughts and feelings.... Not only should ar- 
ticulation and labial reading be taught systematically and thor- 
oughly to a class of pupils, but the time ‘has arrived when the 
course of deaf-mute instruction should be greatly extended,—at 
least in our oldest and best supported institutions.” 

In October, 1857, there appeared in the American Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb, a translation of the report of the inspector- 
general of the education of the deaf and dumb in Prussia, con- 
taining this conclusion, based on the results of many years of oral 
instruction: “The possibility of speech certainly exists in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, on the ground of normal organs of 
speech; the probability of learning it depends, if the sight and 
feeling of the deaf-mute are good, only on the skill of the teacher. 

The art of reading spoken language from the lips is in all 
institutions of the German school carefully cultivated.” 

Yet nine years later the leading institution for the deaf in 
America, specifically stated that “the objections to teaching ar- 
ticulation are inherent in the system, and inseparable from it.... 
we have no idea that under any circumstances the people of New 
England or Massachusetts will allow their deaf-mutes to receive 
only the imperfect education that can be obtained through the 
medium of articulation. These are not the States to go back- 
wards to the dark ages.” 

These excerpts from the official organ of the sign schools 
show how dissatisfied certain American instructors were with the 
then prevailing methods of instruction; how, fifteen years before 
the Gardiner Greene Hubbard movement of 1864-1867, all that 
was needed to bring the oral method into general use in America 
was a fearless, intelligent, capable leader, with a staff of compe- 
tent, enthusiastic women teachers, possessed of infinite patience 
and a thorough understanding of child-nature. 

And broad-minded educators in France, as well as in Ger- 
many, were also striving to introduce the oral method of instruc- 
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tion in the belief that both the material and the moral welfare of 
the deaf would be enhanced. Dr. Itard left a perpetual income 
of eight thousand francs to the Royal Institution in Paris on con- 
dition that language, either oral or written, should be the only 
means of communication between pupils and instructor. And 
one of the first pupils to benefit by this legacy, and ‘ 
one of the best scholars,” was M. Dubois, who, in 1846, had a 
successful private day-school “for little boys,” in Paris, “in which 


‘who became 


not one single sign, not even spelling with one’s fingers” was 
allowable. Sixty years ago Dubois held that the deaf child re- 
frains from speaking, not because he has lost his hearing, but 
because no one taught him to talk; that the use of the sign-lan- 
guage should not be tolerated in the education of the deaf; that 
the instruction of the deaf child should begin in infancy, that the 
mother was the natural instructor, and that the deaf child shouid 
be instructed with and as the hearing child is instructed. M. 
Dubois lost his hearing at four years of age and was successfully 
taught articulation and speech-reading in the Royal Institution 
and by a private tutor out of school hours. 

This error in judgment on the part of those to whom the 
education of the deaf in America had been intrusted, was not in 
the use of gestures or signs as signs, but in taking the arbitrary 
attitude that articulation “is a comparatively useless branch of 
the education of the deaf,” that it “is scarcely ever of decided ben- 
efit,’ that it could not be economically taught to the so-called 
congenitally deaf, that they “cannot derive the least benefit from 
it,” that “our speech is for them absolutely unattainable,” and, 
therefore, that it was “not a desirable course of instruction ;” and 
in permitting to completely supersede the English language, as 
a means of communication, a system of conventional—not natu- 
ral—signs which the leading sign advocate publicly announced 
as differing “from the Chinese language only, or principally in 
this respect, that the latter forms its symbols with pencil, while 
the other portrays them by gesture, the attitudes of the body 
and the variations of the countenance.” Another teacher of the 
deaf declared that “between gesture and the Chinese language 
there is a difference, very much to the advantage of the latter, 
which has not only a conversational but a chirographic form, and 
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a classic literature, while gesture ‘has only a conventional form; 
no books have been written in gestures.” 

For through this complete displacement by the sign-lan- 
guage of speech and speech-reading in many cases the former 
became the mother tongue of the deaf-mute, leading it to think, 
and dream, and dwell in a world of signs, to seek the companion- 
ship of the deaf rather than of the hearing, to look upon the Eng- 
lish language of its mother as an unknown, a foreign tongue, 
to find no interest in intellectual occupations, and to be a for- 
eigner to all language and to all people, save the gesture-lan- 
guage and gestures. As one instructor of the deaf sums up the 
subject: “Education implies vastly more to the deaf man than to 
the hearing man. The latter is never uneducated in the sense 
that the deaf man is uneducated. The man who hears may not be 
able to read or write or compute numbers, but from infancy he 
has been a student in the busy world about him. He has learned 
to think, and to reason, and to express his thoughts in intelligi- 
ble language. All this has been denied to the uneducated deaf 
man.” 

In view of these disheartening conditions, is it at all strange 
that in 1860, there appeared to be no place in the busy world for 
many “poor dumb creatures” though they were at an age when 
youth enters manhood and maidens bloom into womanhood ? 
Or that many foreign immigrants could be more helpful, were 
more welcome and more easily assimilated than the deaf- 
mute ? “They are always foreigners among their own kindred 
and neighbors—nay, more than foreigners; for our speech is for 
them absolutely unattainable.” Or that many a dumb quadruped 
was less shunned than the “dumb” biped capable of speech, yet 
doomed to make known necessary needs with the aid of signs and 
gestures, or with pencil and paper, because untrained in the 
proper use of the vocal organs? One State enacted a statute 
making “deaf and dumb persons idiots in law, and to provide 
them guardians,” thus causing an educated deaf-mute to plead 
for a change in public sentiment because “we are contemned, 
spurned, degraded and abhorred.” In fact, so complete was the 
social and industrial deprivation suffered by the deef and “dumb” 
in being shut out from all positions of profit and ‘onor, that, in 
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1860, Congress was memorialized to establish a deaf-mutes’ state 
in the west, because, the memorialist stated, “there is no possibil- 
ity of putting into effect our powers derived from education, 
except we could settle some territory out west, have a communi- 
ty of our own; and build up a small state, the government of 
which, being ourselves (the deaf and dumb) by our management 
may exhibit our capacities and resources....(otherwise) we 
have no sufficient chance of evincing capacity.” 

How marvelously different are the conditions now prevailing 
in many States. Deaf children are no longer mendicants, and 
deal not with charitable officials but with boards of education, 
just as the hearing child does. If its home is in or near a city, 
the deaf child is regularly admitted to the public school, is as- 
signed to a special class, is taught by a special teacher, and in 
place of being registered as “defective,” or “dumb,” or “mute,” 
is simply entered as a “deaf pupil.” 

Thus hope and aspiration now abide with deaf children, and 
no longer can even the so-called congenitally deaf claim that 
“we have no sufficient chance of evincing capacity.””. For many 
industries and many professions are now open to deaf pupils who 
are no longer “dumb,” and who have learned not only to articu- 
late correctly but to read speech as it falls from the lips of the 
speaker; while Harvard and Columbia and other educational in- 
stitutions count among their graduates students deaf from birth. 
After graduating from the Clarke School for the Deaf, one of its 
pupils took the full course and graduated at a technical school in 
Cincinnati, then won his degree of bachelor of science in the 
School of Mines in Columbia University, and went to Paris and 
won the gold medal and a degree at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, although totally deaf from birth. Another Clarke pupil 
who graduated in 1873, won the degree of mechanical engineer 
at Stevens Institute in 1881, while in 1886, a third Clarke pupil 
received the degree of bachelor of science at the Worcester In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Depending upon the mental caliber of the children and the 
age at which instruction commenced, deaf children now in 
schools or asylums may be divided into two distinct groups, 
namely: (1) Those who can communicate with others solely by 
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speech and writing. These pupils, it may be assumed, are exclu- 
sively taught orally and by writing, all of which implies that they 
are taught by the pure oral method. (2) Those who can com- 
municate with others by means of either gestures and conven- 
tional signs, finger spelling, oral speech, writing, or any combi- 
nation of these, receive their instruction, it may be assumed, by 
the so-called “combined system,” which embraces two or more 
of such means of instruction. The sole exception is where the 
Rochester or vernacular method is employed, in which instruc- 
tion is given by means of oral speech, finger spelling, and writing, 
only. 

Where a child’s education has been delayed, or neglected, 
or it appears deficient mentally, it is claimed by some that ges- 
tures and conventional signs, and by others that the finger al- 
phabet is far more easily taught than the oral method. And under 
these conditions of slow mental growth the adoption of several 
methods in combination is probably justified. For there are 
schools employing modifications or combinations of some or all 
of these methods. But the consensus of opinion among those 
who have given the subject the deepest study, both in this coun- 
try and in foreign countries, appears to be that the oral is grad- 
ually displacing all other methods. In 1892, Dr. Gordon wrote: 
“Though methods and systems may be sharply differentiated, I 
am persuaded from personal observation, from conversation with 
instructors, and from a study of the literature of the subject, that 
the instruction of the deaf is in a state of transition and of 
progress which renders the shibboleths of the past vague, and of 
doubtful utility aside from the historical interest which may at- 
tach to them. The teaching of language, as the key to knowl- 
edge, rightly holds the foremost place in the instruction of the 
deaf. In this branch, radical reforms are steadily making prog- 
ress which have not been subjected as yet to statistical inquiry. 
Subordinate to language teaching, though holding a more prom- 
inent place in current thought and discussion, is the teaching of 
speech.” 

The oralists, as a body, are not opposed to the use of any 
improved methods which will advance knowledge, especially the 
finger alphabet, as the movements of the fingers represent the 
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letters of the English language; nor do they object to the use of 
natural signs simply as signs, for all progressive teachers make 
use of the ordinary signs employed in every day life, to stimulate 
the minds of children; what they object to is letting an arbitrary 
language of conventional gestures and signs usurp instruction 
in articulation and the English language, as a means of communi- 
cation on the part of the deaf child. 

The sign-language and the finger alphabet are easily taught 
and readily learned, while the teaching of the oral method is one 
of infinite patience and repetition. Yet oralists claim, that if 
properly started in infancy or early childhood, oral pupils ad- 
vance in general knowledge more logically, surely, precisely, and 
swiftly than those who are instructed in the sign-language or the 
finger alphabet. And the results obtained appear to substantiate 
this claim. For the oral method insures a firm foundation of the 
knowledge that is gained in later years. 

Speech-reading or lip-reading, as it is often called, is the art 
of reading the spoken words that issue from the lips of the speak- 
er. The eye takes the place of the ear and watchfully observes 
or senses the movement of the vocal organs, just as the ear 
notes, receives, analyzes the sounds that form the spoken word. 
Speech-reading is an accomplishment entirely distinct from ar- 
ticulation, and necessarily follows the ability to talk. For to 
read speech a deaf child must be familiar with the language, and 
this is generally gained through the aid of writing, as well as in- 
struction by articulation, and, occasionally, with the use of the 
finger alphabet. 

In 1860, the tendency was to promote whatever would serve 
as a bond of union between deaf-mutes and deaf-mutes, not be- 
tween deaf-mutes and the hearing. Through the influence of in- 
stitutional life deaf-mutes were brought together in large num- 
bers, they organized societies of deaf-mutes, published papers 
and magazines of interest only to deaf-mutes, and, gradually, 
deaf-mutes began to marry deaf-mutes, though such marriages 
were rare before the establishment of institutions for the deaf. 

Now every effort is being made to discourage segregation, 
to widely separate the deaf from the deaf and to unite them with 
the hearing in every way possible, commercially, socially, and 
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industrially; to remove as far as possible every evidence of a de- 
fective sense, and to equip deaf pupils with the knowledge that 
will enable them to compete on equal terms with the hearing. 
One of the great advantages of the day-school for the deaf is that 
the child is with the hearing before and after school, at the noon 
hour and during recess, and thus is constantly brought into con- 
tact with many of the conditions it must face on leaving 
school. 

The essential factors that brought about this remarkable 
emancipation of deaf children from the slavery of the sign-lan- 
guage, and the re-introduction of oral teaching in America were 
a mother’s infinite love and patience, a father’s intelligent deter- 
mination to save his daughter from a fate horrible to contem- 
plate, the development of the requisite abilities in several female 
teachers peculiarly qualified to successfully promote a pioneer 
educational movement, and the awakening of leading women in 
many cities to perceive the fallacy in the theory that children 
born deaf could not be taught to articulate correctly; in fact, it 
was essentially “a woman’s movement” in many respects, and 
one in which in this country, women instructors have played the 
leading part, and borne the brunt of the fight. 

Singular as the statement may read, the facts are that back 
to the deafness that followed the serious illness of a little girl in 
a lovely ‘home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1862, is traced 
the primary action that led to the general introduction of oral 
teaching of the deaf in America, to the founding of institutions 
and methods that are promoting the welfare of the deaf in all 
countries, and to a general lowering of the school age of deaf 
children. 

And stranger than the plots and the incidents portrayed in 
fiction, are the facts that prove how priceless are the blessings 
that society, industry, commerce, the individual and all the world 
have gained by reason of the deafness that afflicted that lovable 
child. For not only was that illness the direct means of im- 
measurably benefitting deaf children, but one of the effects of 
that illness was ihe source of the inspiration that led directly to 
the perfection of the invention of the electric-speaking telephone 
by Alexander Graham Bell, in Massachusetts, rather than in 
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Canada, or in England, while a far greater effect was to lead Dr, 
Bell to make the welfare of the deaf his life study. 





CHAPTER II. 
AN ILLNESS OF PRICELESS VALUE. 


In the winter of 1862, Mabel, a daughter of the late Honora- 
ble Gardiner Greene Hubbard, lost her sense of hearing during a 
severe attack of scarlet fever. Mabel was then little more than 
four years of age, she could neither read nor write, did not know 
all of her letters, and her articulation was exceedingly imperfect, 
because her parents had not thought it worth while to begin her 
education until later in child-life. 

When Mabel lost her hearing, the physicians claimed that 
she would shortly become mute as well as deaf, by reason of not 
hearing speech and thus not being led to talk. When her parents 
asked what could be done to preserve her speech, for she still 
lisped and babbled as all very young children do, the reply was: 
“You can do nothing. When she is ten years old send her to an 
asylum where she will be taught the sign-language.” 

Fortunately for all deaf children, Mabel’s parents had never 
been inoculated with the “do nothing” virus, and refused to ac- 
cept such a conclusion as final or to treat Mabel as a deaf and 
dumb child. They encouraged her in every way to continue the 
use of speech, and meanwhile sought the advice of eminent in- 
structors of the deaf. One instructor replied that Mabel would 
lose all knowledge of speech in three months, and become dumb 
as well as deaf; that she could not retain the power of speech un- 
less she heard speech. Mr. Hubbard has stated that “our good 
friend, Professor Bartlett, told us to keep on, and he is the only 
teacher of deaf-mutes who gave us the slightest encouragement; 
and he told us he was afraid her articulation would be so un- 
pleasant, even if we preserved it, that we should not want her to 
talk. We asked if articulation was not taught abroad, and the 
reply was: ‘Oh, yes, but then it is not equal to the language of 
signs.’ ” 

Searching for helpful aids, Mr. Hubbard found a copy of an 
official report, made in 1843, by Horace Mann, then secretary of 
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the Board of Education of Massachusetts, giving a brief account 
of the oral method used in the education of the deaf in Germany, 
showing its superiority to the sign-language, and strongly advo- 
cating its adoption in this country as beneficial to humanity as 
well as to deaf children. Mr. Hubbard also learned that Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe had accompanied Horace Mann in his visit to 
the German schools, and turned to him for help. Dr. Howe said 
that even children born deaf could be taught to speak, encour- 
aged the parents to talk as much as possible to Mabel, and to 
teach her to read the spoken words from the movements of the 
lips and vocal organs. He warned them not to use any signs, 
nor to allow any signs to be used, and never to recognize a sign 
from Mabel. Later, Mr. Hubbard said: “We knew no signs, not 
even the manual alphabet; and there is not a single member of 
my family who knows the manual alphabet today. Our little girl 
did not know it.” 

With Dr. Howe’s encouragement, and against the advice of 
many friends who insisted that the parents would not only waste 
their own time but would rob the child of the privilege and en- 
joyment of “the beautiful language of signs,” Mabel’s instruction 
along the lines laid down by Dr. Howe were patiently and intel- 
ligently continued. Fortunately, the parents secured the services 
of an excellent assistant, Miss Mary H. True, who, “though inex- 
perienced in the instruction of the deaf, was admirably fitted by 
nature and training for the work.” 

In later years, Mabel explained how her mother worked, 
planned, and strove by every means in her power to win back the 
lost power of speech and to make plain words of love and sym- 
pathy; how mother and teacher were “pioneers in a new world of 
effort,’ how the growth in the knowledge and use of language 
and the ability to read speech from the lips gradually came with 
increasing health: “....I was so young when the illness which 
deprived me of hearing occurred—it was so severe—my convales- 
cence was so slow, and the consequent mental weakness so great, 
that I not only cannot remember ever having heard, but cannot 
even recollect having been in a materially different position as 
regards articulation and speech-reading from the one I have 
Occupied for so many years...... I presume the reason why 
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J remember nothing of my first steps in speech-reading and artic- 
ulation is due to the long period of mental and physical feeble- 
ness which followed my illness. My mother says that for many 
months I took no interest in anything and seemed to have no 
wants to express, and the baby speech I had previously 
possessed seemed entirely gone. During all that time my mother 
was working, planning, and striving, by every means in her 
power to give me back the speech I had lost, and to make me 
read her lips. She talked to me long before I cared to talk back, 
and gradually, I suppose, both language and the ability to read 
speech came together with increasing mental and physical health. 
....1 just grew into it naturally—just as a hearing child grows 
into the knowledge of hearing speech—by perpetual practice, 
no one made any signs and | cannot 





Every one spoke to me 
remember making any.... The method of instruction pursued 
was essentially the same as that pursued with my two younger 
hearing sisters. In fact, we were taught together, and I remem- 
ber no difference being made between us. Very early books were 
placed in my hands and I became passionately fond of reading. 
I did not care to romp and play out of doors, all I wanted was to 
curl up in some quiet corner and read—all day long if allowed. 
My father’s library was well stocked and I had almost free range. 
When eleven years old I delighted in reading such books as Jane 
Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ and before I was thirteen I had read 
through, with intense interest, Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, most of Prescott’s histories, several large volumes of the 
Civil War, books of travel, as well as all the stories and novels 
I could get hold of. We went abroad for three years, when I 
was twelve, and my mother made a point of giving me all the 
histories and historical novels she could find of the places we 
visited.... From the day my mother knew that I would lose my 
hearing to that on which she gave me into my husband's care, she 
was working and planning for her child—eagerly seizing every 
opportunity that promised advantage. Of all the good she did 
for me the greatest was when she taught me this love of reading 
and gave me the means to gratify it. 

“T have looked back over my life—I have taken apart my 
speech-reading apparatus—I have thought carefully over all my 
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experiences—and the result at which I arrived is that not only 
is success in speech-reading dependent upon reading—or, rather, 
on the extensive and intimate knowledge of language imparted 
by reading—but that speeech-reading is impossible to any useful 
extent without it.... 

“If I needed proof that speech-reading is essentially an in- 
tellectual exercise demanding good vernacular knowledge of 
language I should find it in my experience with German. 

“For six months, at one time, I lived in a German boarding 
school with only one friend with whom to talk English. Before 
the end of that time I could read German speech by eye nearly as 
readily as the English, and it was but rarely that anyone had to 
write off a German sentence for me. This was many years ago, 
and since then my opportunities for talking and listening to 
Germans have been few. I find now that when I meet a German 
friend and try to carry on a conversation in German, I cannot do 
it at first. I can put together a few German phrases to express 
my own ideas, but I cannot decipher the movements of the 
speaker's lips. Why ? I find it is because the German vocabulary 
at my command is too small to allow me to select from it some 
words that may be the words my friend is using. I find myself 
consciously and painfully running over my small stock of possi- 
ble words, much as a miser over his store of coin, and the chances 
are infinitely against my having the right word. This would be 
disheartening but that I have found by experience that by read- 
ing German books.for a while, steeping my brains in German, as 
it were, so that I think in German, and see in German, it becomes 
comparatively easy to catch the German words on my friend’s 
lips.” 

Referring to this experience of his daughter, Mr. Hubbard 
wrote, on February 4, 1871: “She went to Germany last May, 
and for several weeks attended an ordinary day-school, receiving 
a few lessons in articulation from a teacher in the deaf school at 
Hildesheim near Hanover, who did not understand a word of 
English. She now reads and writes German, and converses 
in that languege with her playmates and associates, and 
there is no doubt that she will soon speak it as well as 
English.” 
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Thirty years later, Mabel, then Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, in reply to the enquiry, which she considered the more im- 
portant, speech or speech-reading, wrote: “I can only say that 
they both seem to me equally valuable and indispensable. I 
think, on the whole, I should prefer to attain high proficiency in 
speech-reading rather than in speech-making, as other people’s 
ideas are always so much more interesting than my own. 
But the two arts are so connected and interwoven in my mind 
and usage that I really could not say which is the most valuable 


to me.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
OLOF HANSON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


The following statistics, showing the number of pupils in 
schools which do, and which do not, recognize and use the sign- 
language, have been compiled from the Annals for March, 1905, 
in the same manner as in former years. 

In the Annals the various schools are recorded according 
to methods of instruction used as Combined, Oral, Manual, 
Manual Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined 
System schools employ all methods that have been found advan- 
tageous in educating the deaf, many of the pupils being taught 
entirely by speech in the class room. But it is generally under- 
stood that all or nearly all the schools reported in the Annals as 
Combined recognize and use the sign-language for chapel 
services, public addresses, lectures, etc., although in many of 
them it is restricted or even excluded from the class room. The 
Manual schools are similar to the Combined except that for lack 
oi means or other untoward circumstances, they are unable to 
give instruction in speech. Manual Alphabet schools use the 
manual alphabet but reject the sign-language in and out of the 
class room. Those recorded as Oral schools are supposed to 
exclude both the sign-language and the manual alphabet, 
although in point of fact this is not strictly the case in some of 
them. Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood 
to use the Oral and Manual Alphabet methods in separate de- 
partments and to exclude the sign-language. The Pennsylvania 
Institution at Mt. Airy is the only school in the United States 
at present in this class. 
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1. Sign-language recognized and used: 


Poplis in Combined Scnoois. . oii.ss5 60s csc essesews 89990 
oa in Manual Schools.......... Riecterkceistare wane werner. ) 
——-9066 or 80.1% 


2. Manual Alphabet, but no sign-language: 


Pupils in Western New York Institution... ........ 175 


‘+ in Mt. Airy, Manual Department............ 33 
208 or 1.8% 





3. No sign-language, no manual alphabet: 


PUBUSIR ORR BONOUIR 66 65 <6 id civics cescs sdaeutesoses 1568 


‘* in Mt. Airy School, Oral Department....... .. 474 
2012 or 18.1% 





Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools for 
the deaf from 1900 to 1904 inclusive: 








1 | 2 3 | 
| Manual Al- | No sign lan- | 
Dates. Sign Lan- |phabet but no guage. No | Totals. 
guaye used. sign language. | Manual Al- | 
| | __ phabet. 





Pupils |P’t’ ge) ‘Pupils |P’t’ ge ge, Pupils |P’t’ge yihaned vik t'ge 





1900, Nov. 10..., 8645 81.5% 196 1.9%| 1767 116.6% 10,608 “|100. % 
1901, Nov.10.. | 8967 [81.3%] 211 | 1. 9%| 1850 16.8% 11,023 |100. % 
1902, Nov. 10...| 8839 80.7%] 209 1.8%) 1904 17.5% 10,952 |100. % 
1908, Nov. 10...| 9048 |80.6%, 210 1.9%) 1967 17. 5% 11,225 |100.% 
1904, Nov. 10...) 9066 (80. 1% 208 1.8%! 2042 118.1% 11,3816 |100. % 
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CONCERNING CHAPEL EXERCISES. 
W. H. DE MOTTE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

I use the word Chapel to designate a room capable of seating 
from seventy-five to three or four hundred pupils, set apart and 
used mainly for certain distinctively religious services to be par- 
ticipated in by all attending at least once each day. It may be 
used at times for other exercises—lectures, exhibitions, etc., but 
not to the detriment of its higher devotement. 

In the larger schools there may be two or more sections or 
grades of pupils holding services at different times, but it is not 
necessary that the pupils of any assembly should be all of the 
same, or almost the same, grade. A pupil of the fifth grade may 
sense as fully, and use as appropriately, a passage of Scripture or 
a prayer as one of the tenth grade. Indeed, the presence of the 
younger with the older is not only not unpleasing or embarrass- 
ing, but helpful alike to both. To see this one needs but note the 
wide difference in the character of Chapel devotions and school- 
room work. In the school-room the attitude is alive; attention 
sudden and intense, demanding immediate response in word or 
act. Ihe purpose is instruction, information, drill, and the result, 
knowledge of facts and skill in applying and using. In chapel de- 
votions the attitude is quiet, reverent; the attention is sustained 
and thoughtful, manifesting itself in some consentient act of de- 
votion; while the purpose is to induce a spiritual state of being 
to be evinced in a moral and religious life. 

The conditions of Chapel work may be improved, and in- 
struction enforced by brief lectures and illustrations, but these as 
well as the many devices which are sometimes introduced to 
make Chapel services isteresting, are not worthy of very serious 
consideration. The object of the Chapel assembly is worship of 
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God. If you need a lecture, or a story, or a test in knowledge 
or skill, you have the school-room with time, space, and opportu- 
nity for full indulgence. The Chapel at the time for worship is 
no place for such. In the school-room the teacher 1s the embodi- 
ment of authority, ind he may say, “I order this or that thus and 
so”; in the Chapel with appropriate reverence we say, “God com- 
mands.” Both spheres of instruction have their distinct features 
which demand careful observance. 

A perfect scheme of exercises to suit every case and day 
after day, cannot be made out. There are limitations and modi- 
fications which the experience of anintelligent conductor only can 
supply. A few general items may be suggested. First, selec- 
tions from Scripture—the briefer to be recited by individuals, or 
by all in concert; the more extended, to be read or recited re- 
sponsively by all. For this purpose the book cf Psalms is resort- 
ed to; but I ‘have found the Psalms, with some excentions, so 
elevated in thought, and figurative in expression as to be above 
the average capacity of our pupils. To these exceptions—as the 
first, nineteenth, twenty-third and some others, add passages 
from the Gospels and Epistles, with miscellaneous selections on 
temperance, truthfulness, obedience, the Sabbath, etc. Second, 
the Commandments, as given in Exodus 20, and in Matthew 
22:37, and 7:12; the Creed, and Litany, with opening and closing 
sentences to be recited memoriter. Third, a number and variety 
of brief prayers, such as will not only be understood by the pupils, 
but will adequately express their feelings and needs. Those 
found in the prayer books, though specimens of the finest English 
and fit to voice the emotions and sentiments of fully matured 
worshippers, are not adapted to our grade of intelligence: we 
want matter more simple in thought, and childlike in expression. 
I see no way but for the teacher to prepare and teach them such 
prayers as his acquaintance with them and his own religious ex- 
perience dictate as appropriate. Fourth, a judicious selection of 
hymns and songs. Hymns and prayers may be recited or read by 
individuals, or in concert. 

In regard to these, and any oth r items which may go to 
make up the program, while it is not necessary that every pupil 
should correctly interpret every word used, it is essential to true 
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worship that every mind shall have clear understanding, and 
every heart full appreciation of the act of worship. The great 
dangers in worship are parrot-like repetition of words without 
understanding, and the profession of feelings which do not exist. 

In arranging passages for responsive reading care should be 
taken to have each section a complete statement; as, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven,” and 
not cut into two parts of statement, the first to be given by the 
leader and the second by the pupil; so that as pupils come to 
memorize their parts they will have complete sentences. Re- 
sponses can be varied by having the pupils read first, and the 
leader follow; or by calling out two leaders, one for each part; or 
by havirg the girls read one and the boys respond. Avoid mono- 
tony in the order, and formality in the performance. 

Responses should always be made in the way the pupil best 
can. Never lose sight of the fact that the Chapel is a place for 
worship, and the exercise used is an act of worship. Do not in- 
terrupt it to instruct, criticise, or reprove. Present a copy of 
your “Chapel book” to each teacher with the request that she 
assist her pupils in preparing their parts. Give notice from morn- 
ing to morning of numbers you will use. Doa!l you can to create 
and keep alive a proper estimate of the Chapel and its services, 
and a readiness to take part in them. 

In explanation of the expression used above, “as the pupil 
bestcan”: Inthe divisions which can be made inthe largest schools 
one can have all oral pupils in one assembly, and all manual in an- 
other, and so the responses will be uniform in each. But in the 
smaller schools where both methods are used there can be no 
separation, and there need be none. Let the leader use voice 
and ‘hand simultaneously, and the responses come from voice or 
hand accordingly. In my experience I have found no confusion, 
no interference. True, the oral is anything but musical, and the 
manual is given with varied rates of speed, but every one takes 
part, and the attention and apparent devotion is greatly improved. 
If the teacher makes no distinction, the pupils will see no differ- 
ence. The great truth must be recognized that God is worshipped 
acceptably by the devout heart, and understands any form of 
presentation. Indeed it will not embarrass the service if there 
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are present some who for lack of intelligence and education can- 
not respond in either set way; the sight of others so worshipping 
will be an incentive to them to acquire the needed ability. For 
their sakes a brief prayer may be added in the simplest natural 
signs, such as will be understood by the lowest, and not criticized 
by the advanced. 

A noticeable advantage of Chapel exercises conducted as 
here indicated is that the pupils take active part, yet under the 
direction of a teacher; and another, that it displaces the “moral 
lecture und prayer by the teacher on charge.” It also promotes 
and sustains the practice of mass meetings for worship as against 
the few minutes each teacher may be able or willing to give to 
her class alone at the opening of the school. It gives drill in be- 
havior in assembly, and the order to be preserved in specific acts 
of worship. Besides these and many other considerations is the 
fact that in every corps of teachers there are those who are spec- 
ially qualified for Chapel work, and also those who from want of 
preparation cr of favorable disposition are not so fitted. The 
Chapel assembly gives employment to the first, and at the same 
time releases the second from a task for which he has no spirit. 
Chapel exercises need not use more than ten minutes per session, 
and should be held on the way to school. All the matter used 
should be plainly printed—at first, for experiment, on slips of 
paper, afterward in book form, and sufficient in number to sup- 
ply one to each pupil. 

Selections from such exercises as are herein suggested need 
not occupy more than five or six minutes at any one session. 
The rest of the time should be used in setting out and illustrating 
some point in the lesson for the next Sunday. This may be done 
by any teacher. The Chapel and the entire service should be 
under the control of a competent person appointed by the Super- 
intendent. 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING HEARING TO THE DEAF. 
C. M. BARROWS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The article I am asked to contribute to the pages of the RrE- 
viEW, while it does not treat of speech teaching, is an account of 
experiments that, if successful, would facilitate the process by 
which the deaf now learn to talk as nothing else «an, and place 
the pupils on an equal footing with infants whose hearing is 
normal. 

These experiments constitute an initial step in the transfor- 
mation of deaf children into hearing beings. Profoundly im- 
pressed with the thought that the one sense denied them need not 
be always absent, I began to study the problem of deaf-mutism 
from the psychological as well as the physiological point of view 
and make an attempt to unlock the doors that shut them from the 
world of sound. 

The impulse to undertake this questionable task did not 
come as a sudden surprise, like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky; 
nor did I nlunge into the work cock-a-hoop, as though I had 
never been warned betimes of the hopelessness and folly of the 
venture. Perhaps the germ may have been incubating in a sub- 
conscious nook of my brain before I reached Dr. Osler’s crisis 
of forty years. And if the pregnant thought has indeed been 
slowly soaking in, to use Sir Oliver Lodge’s pat phrase, especial 
preparatory steps have led up to the event by no very steep 
ascent, 

Of course, the success of the method would be an implicit 
denial of established physical laws,—for science, as the reader 
knows, boldly asserts that there is no such thing as action at a 
distance, and the same authority has settled it that organic or tis- 
sue changes cannot be produced by psychical means. But what 
man of science is ready to tell why psychical stimuli cannot 
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effect such results? If anybody can answer this question, he is 
just the person I want to see. Within the last twenty years I 
have observed from time to time in different individuals benign 
functional changes and improvement in undeveloped and im- 
paired organism, which were not easily accounted for or ex- 
plained except by assuming the agent to be a psychical power 
directly affecting in some unknown way the bodily structures in- 
volved. One of the latest successes of this kind has been the 
restoration of lost hearing function to the adult deaf; and you do 
not need to be reminded of the medical claim that such happy 
events cannot take place until certain tissue changes occur in the 
impaired tympani. 

With these few words of introduction let us hasten to gather 
up the main facts of the experiment itself; and let me beg the 
reader to kindly postpone all questions as to how the results were 
produced, while he studies the recorded data simply as phenom- 
ena. This description concerns what happened to a group of 
deaf persons under specified conditions, while the question of the 
means by which the transformation was wrought is reserved 
for later discussion. 

My method of dealing with the deaf seems to be a kind of 
teaching, and during a period of eight months which began in 
the autumn of 1903 ten cases came under my instruction. I can- 
not say that they formed a class as in a school, for each case was 
treated individually. The children began the course of lessons 
at different dates; some continued only a week or two, others 
were irregular in their attendance, and a small number kept on 
with the prescribed lessons for several months. Not all of them 
were suitable cases, but [ took such as I could find at the time, 
and with them conducted a unique but partially complete ex- 
periment. 

To make the account as simple and clear as possible it will 
be convenient to class them in two distinct groups of five each,— 
one composed of pupils who had no sound perception, the other 
of pupils who had a small degree of hearing. 

In the five cases in which all sound perception was lacking, 
the change from deafness to hearing may be briefly indicated as 
follows: 
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The first, a boy nine years old, was my pupil only eight days. 
At the end of this short period careful and repeated tests proved 
that he clearly heard a whistle and a tuning-fork sounded seven 
feet behind his back and the vocal sound ah spoken in my ordi- 
nary voice at a greater distance. To state in a word what took 
place in this case: Th:s boy, who had never heard a vocal sound 
in nine years, became able to hear my voice and other sounds 
in the course of eight days. 

The second member cf this group, a boy thirteen years old, 
was my pupil nineteen days. While with me he gained sufficient 
auditory power to enable him to distinguish different words 
spoken near his ears. He readily heard vocal ah twelve feet away 
from his ears; also single piano-tones played in an adjacent room 
when the door was open, he being at a distarce of thirty feet from 
the instrument. 

The third, a boy nine years old, was my pupil at irregular in- 
tervais for a period of seven months. He was subject to frequent 
attacks of sickness which interrupted his progress. During the 
last four months of the course he was able, when feeling well, to 
hear my ordinary voice and repeat and answer questions. He 
also heard a number of mechanical sounds plainly. 

The fourth, a girl twenty-two years old, was my pupil for 
seven months. During the last two months of this period she 
learned about two hundred common words by ear, and by form- 
ing simple sentences of these, I easily conversed with her on a 
variety of topics in my ordinary tone of voice. Could I have kept 
this young woman four or five weeks longer, the listening habit 
would have been establisheu. 

The fifth member, a girl nineteen years old, was my pupil 
eight weeks. She was one of six deaf-mute children of deaf-mute 
parents. She became able to distinguish the names of different 
objects by ear and point them out. She also heard a sharp whistle 
twenty feet away, single piano-tones at a distance of seven feet, 
anc singing by a soprano voice when she could not see the singer. 

These five cases constitute the group of pupils who could not 
hear at all when they first came under my care. The significant 
fact to be borne in mind concerning them is that five pairs of use- 
less ears did become able to really hear. 
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The other group of five partially deaf pupils remains to be 
described. The little auditory power they possessed did not en- 
able them to distinguish the words of ordinary speech, nor did 
they notice vocal sounds unless their attention was called to them, 

The first of this group, a girl of three years old, was my pu- 
pil for several months. She had been both deaf and dumb from 
infancy, and seemed quite unmindful of sounds of every kind, ex- 
cept when her parents shouted some familiar word in her ear. 
In the course of four months there was convincing evidence that 
normal hearing had been developed, and the fact was clearly per- 
ceived by members of the family. I continued to work with this 
case after hearing had been established, hoping that the child 
would also learn to speak, but nature did not seem to be ready 
for that step. This experience with a pupil scarcely escaped from 
babyhood suggests the thought that the most favorable time to 
treat deaf children may be while they are very young and before 
they have learned to use substitutes for hearing. 

The second case was that of a girl eight years old, who was 
my pupil about four months. During this period she improved 
so far as to be able to hear what I said quite easily, when by any 
means I could command her listening attention, and there was 
proof that her hearing power ‘had become nearly normal. 

The third in this group, a girl twenty-one years old, was my 
pupil for three weeks. She heard fairly well with the left ear, at 
the time I took her case, but not at all with the right. She be- 
came able to hear normally with the left, and when that was 
stopped, she heard my voice twenty feet away with its mate. 

The fourth member of the group, a boy eleven years old, 
was my pupil for seven months. His father believed that a pro- 
cess of spontaneous improvement was going on in thts case at the 
time I took it. He became able to listen, hear easily, and speak 
quite fluently. 

The fifth, a boy thirteen years old, was my pupil for seven 
months. He had slight hearing in the left ear and none in the 
right in which there was a structural defect. He improved slowly 
and became able to hear fairly well with the better ear. 

The brief data of the initial experiments herein submitted 
will enable the reader to judge for himself whether the members 
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of the first group acquired hearing power and whether those of 
the second group improved under the method of creatment pur- 
sued. Although it is true that some of these pupils made greater 
progress than is here reported, the main purpose of this paper 
will be effected if the facts already stated justify the claim that the 
subjects of treatment experienced genuine gains of hearing func- 
tion. It is plain that tlhe results were not conclusive, and under 
existing conditions the problem involved remains in the experi- 
mental stage. Yet. when we consider what actually happened 
to the ten deaf children, and what complete success of the method 
would mean to thousands who lack the hearing sense, no wonder 
that the members of this Association who listened to the story 
retold in these pages and are competent judges of the value of 
such .vidence gave ‘general expression to the feeling that the 
nature and results of Mr. Barrows’s experiment as far as devel- 
oped are of sufficient interest and importance to render it desir- 
able that he be given opportunity for further and more critical 
experiments under conditions favorable for reaching the results 
desired.” 

While the work done with these ten deaf persous was satis- 
factory as far as it went, :t did not constitute a solution of the 
vital problem—it did not go iar enough, and if the patience of the 
reader be not already overtaxed, I will try to make it clear to him 
wherein the experiments fell short of success. The situation is 
explained when we understand the difference between what na- 
ture demands and what people commonly expect, and it may he 
a far cry irom one standard to the other. 

I do not know whether it has fallen to the lot of any one else 
to study a group of deaf-mutes becoming hearing beings. I do 
not know that there has been occasion to ask precisely what 
changes such a transformation would involve. A notion prevails 
that, if their ears could be unstopped, nothing else would be re- 
quired to enable deaf-mutes to exercise the hearing function at 
once. This is, indeed, just what was expected of my pupils by 
those who were watching the process; this constitutes the miracle 
claimed to be wrought on the deaf by electrical appliances; but 
such alleged results are not in accord with established physiolog- 
ical laws, and in rea! experience the hearing orgens do not behave 
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in that way. I discovered that to break the long silence and 
quicken the unused organs into kinetic life was no instant mir- 
acle to be wrought by a human fiat. In each one of the cases I 
have treated, I found that after the advent of virtual hearing 
power, the mute was nct orepared to put that n wly acquired 
power to immediate use. There were other impediments to be 
removed before true audition could take place. 

3efore asking what these obstacles are specifically, let us 
consider for a moment how normal children learn to hear; for, in 
the nature of the case, the experience of deaf-mutes getting com- 
mand of the auditory faculty must be analogous to that of infants 
passing through the same biological change. The young human 
does not hear as soon as he is swaddled. Not until he has been 
in our midst for weeks does he begin to notice sound, and a sense 
of words and their meaning dawns upon his consciousness much 
later. Given a good anatomical structure, the evolution of hear- 
ing is a gradual process, and the development proceeds by stages 
or steps. For a while sounds do not attract the infant at all; but 
in due time a few spoken words arrest his attention; and, if these 
are often repeated in his presence, the child makes an effort to 
reproduce them with his own voice. At first he abbreviates the 
words he attempts to utter, and it is a bright mother who can tell 
what baby is trying to say. For years he may not speak plainly, 
nor will the number of words he can use, of which ne k:ows the 
sound and sense, make a long list before he arrives at the kinder- 
garten age. The streams of prattle he pours forth may mean 
something to him but would be accounted crass traulismus in 
the mouth of an adult. Finally the schools take hini in hand and 
patiently train ear and voice in grade after grade, until he acquires 
the larger vocabulary and smoother flow of speech which belong 
to the period of the teens. During this slow training process 
faults are corrected and habits useful to the organism are 
formed. 

It is easy to see that persons who have never had sound per- 
ception, if they are to become proficient in hearing and true 
speech, must encounter and overcome the same obstacles that 
beset infants seeking the same end. After babies begin to listen, 
years of persistent effort and unsuccessful attempt are spent in 
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the education of ear and voice: somewhere, somehow, the mutes 
must undergo a like discipline. 

When a deaf-mute learns for the first time what the sensation 
of hearing is, he experiences in this discovery an absolutely new 
psychical modification, the like of which he never had before. 
For him, whenever it comes, sound perception is an event sui 
generis. Probably no physiologist would contend that any part 
of the process of ear development occurs in these cases while 
they remain deaf and dumb. The organs may increase in size as 
the body matures, but functional changes cannot take place until 
the ears are capable of hearing. In other words, sound percep- 
tion is the primary conscious act from which all function dates. 
We may infer, then, that the organs remain infant in such cases, 
so far as their sensory office is concerned, until virtual hearing 
power is acquired, whether that event occur during babyhood, 
adolescence, maturity, or senescence. 

If the conclusions just stated be well founded, the reason 
why my pupils could not make use of their auditory power at 
once is not far to seek. Their hearing organs had not taken all 
the indispensable evolutive steps. 

First, they had never listened (strictly speaking) in their lives 
and did not know how. The special direction of attention called 
harking or listening is a volition at the outset, which by continual 
exercise becomes automatic, that is, a habit. Each act of listen- 
ing requires a brain change and a psychical event by which con- 
sciousness interprets as sound the motion that reaches the “hear- 
ing centre.” In the cases I was dealing with, the auditory nerves 
seemed to be duly excited, but consciousness acted slowly or not 
at all. 

Second, my pupils did not know their mother tongue by 
sound. For them words had no sounds. I pronounced names of 
objects with which they were familiar, as book, table, chair, lamp. 
they heard my voice and repeated what I said; but it was only 
noise and had no meaning. They perceived a difference between 
one sound and another, but in no instance did the sound arouse 
in their minds the thought of that of which it was the audible 
symbol. This obstacle was overcome by teaching them to asso- 


ciate the sound with the object or its printed symbol. 
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Third, lip-reading, which it had cost them so n.uch time and 
effort to learn, proved to be the most serious impediment in the 
way of my ultimate success. During the entire course of lessons 
it had been necessary to use means to prevent the pupils from 
getting ocular knowledge of what I said to them; and for this 
purpose I employed a number of different contrivances each of 
which was more or less clumsy. At last I made one with a paper 
tube and a piece of stiff card board that works perfectly. The 
tube is about fourteen inches in length and one and a half inches 
in diameter. The card is five inches square; the tube is thrust 
through a hole in the centre : f the card two inches from the end 
which serves as mouth-piece, so as to hide all facial movements 
when I speak through it. No one who has never tried to make a 
deaf lip-reader use his hearing can realize how difficult it is to 
prevent the eyes from taking part, or how impossible it 1s for the 
lip-reader to listen if his eves are available. Nearly ll these chil- 
dren attended schools for the deaf while they were under my in- 
struction, where they were required to practice lip-reading 
twenty-five hours a week. It would be unreasonable, therefore, 
to expect that, by seeing them not more than two huurs a week, 
I could induce them to discard this strong habit for a volition as 
yet scarcely learned. 

Parents and others who were watching the experiment did 
not understand how achild could become able to hear and still not 
hear what they said. Nor could I convince them that they were 
at fault and not the mute. They did not comply with the condi- 
tions. When they tried to test his hearing, they were not careful 
to exclude the child’s sight, and he does not use his ears if allowed 
to watch the speaker’s lips. Consequently they failed to secure the 
listening attention, without which success was not to be expected. 
They used words that the child had not learned by ear. They 
spoke indistinctly or too fast, they shouted or screamed into the 
child’s ear, when words spoken plainly near the ear in quiet tones 
would have answered much better. They grew impatient at the 
child’s hesitation and apparent heedlessness. A moment’s re- 
flection should convince any one that these mutes, just arrived 
on the threshold of a strange world of sound, could not manage 
and adapt the hearing sense with the automatic ease and precision 
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of persons who have exercised the function all their lives. But 
these warders made no allowance. Evidently they were not look- 
ing for a natural development of the missing faculty, but expected 
the children to pass by one brave leap from hopeless deafness to 
perfect hearing. 

Some answer will be expected to the question, How are such 
transformations wrought? but at present I can only offer a tenta- 
tive theory subject to later revision. 

While the method does not constitute a science in itself but 
is simply applied scientific knowledge, the principles and laws on 
which efficiency depends are as yet only partially understood. 
The implied physical change is presumptively biological evolution 
evoked by psychical stimulation. Consequently, the processes 
of repair and functicnal activity may be due to dynamogeny. 
The energy which produces these results is not easily defined, be- 
cause we do not know its limitations. It surely is not what is 
ordinarily meant by thought and will power, which ‘have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. 

The longer I study and practice the method the stronger 
grows my conviction that it is essentially physical education. 
There is reason to believe that the different parts of living bodies 
may learn lessons as well as mind can. I regard the claim as ten- 
able that specific instruction may be imparted to the organs of 
an individual without the help of his mind. If this be the case, it 
is proper to affirm that the deaf ears are directly taught to perform 
their normal function, and that whatever repairs may be required 
to fit them for service are wreught by the same tuition. The pu- 
pil’s mind has no conscious part in this educative process, in the 
same sense that a patient’s mind takes no part in the production 
of relief from bodily pain due to a “hypodermic” of morphia in- 
jected without his knowledge. 

The kinetic energy or psychical stimuli which produce these 
physical results arc assumed to issue from a subliminal region of 
consciousness. This view is in accord with an existing theory, 
supported by strong evidence, that the consciousness which he 
identifies with his ordinary thought-life does not comprise the 
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whole of the consciousness of a man. It is only a small portion 
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of the total,—his work-a-day consciousness, so to say, adapted to 
the needs of his earthly «environment and indispensable to success 
in the struggle for bodily existence. Besides this consciousness 
of the empirical mind, there is another region of man’s psychical 
being, often called subconscious or subliminal, which is now ad- 
mitted to be a well accredited psychical entity. 

The reality of this extension or pluralism of consciousness 
is acknowledged by men who stand high in the scientific world; 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Frederic Myers, and others, be- 
lieve this suL!iminal entity to be “the more real and more noble, 
more comprehensive, more intelligent consciousness,’ of which 
the supraliminal or ordinary development is unly a natural and 
healthy manifestation. Of these two consciousnesses cr selves, 
between which the distinction is merely a psychological conveni- 
ence, the supraliminal is regarded as the outcome of terrestrial 
evolution, while the subliminal has a cosmic existence. The 
former is continuous with the latter, so that both are included in 
one field. But this field is much larger than the earlier psychol- 
ogists supposed, has never been fully explored, and the sub- 
liminal portion is believed to be far more extensive than the 
supraliminal and more closely identified with the welfare of the 
bodily organism. Moreover this, which for convenience is treated 
as a distinct self or group of selves, acts for the most part inde- 
pendently of the self of ordinary experience, so that its presence 
and operation are unknown to the empirical mind; hence it is 
often pronounced unconscious. Physiologists recognize its con- 
trol of the vital bodily processes and allude to it as a “power of 
life but not of :ntelligence.” Yet the subliminal being is pro- 
foundly conscious and intelligent per se, and exerts a far reaching 
power over the mental and physical life of the individual. 

There seems to be strong reason to infer that one of the 
group of subliminal consciousnesses is able to act directly upon 
its own physical orgenism; also that, as psychical agent, it may 
exert power beyond the limits of its own body and produce 
changes in another human body, without the knowledge or in- 
tervention of the percipient’s mind. 

It is my belief, founded on long experience, that this sub- 
liminal teacher of bodily organism is able to produce functional, 
possibly some tissue, changes useful to the physical life of man. 
I am convinced that when rightly applied, this psychical power 
can both inhibit and prevent pain, ‘hasten recovery from disease, 
conquer injurious habits. dispel manias and phobias, restore lost 
organic function, including lost hearing. 

66 WESTLAND AVE., BOSTON. 








MARTHA FORBES FRENCH. 
SARAH FULLER, BOSTON, MASS. 

The Horace Mann School has recently met with a serious 
loss by the death of one of its most valued teachers, Miss Martha 
Forbes, whose chosen life-work was sewing. Her fondness for 
the use of the needle dates back to her childhood days and led her 
to desire to impart to others an appreciation and love for the art 
of sewing, which seems in danger of becoming, from mechanical 
devices, one of the “lost arts.” Even while passing through the 
High School of her native town, Quincy, Massachusetts, and after 
her entrance upon an advanced course of study at a private 
school, she continued the training begun at her mother’s knee, in 
the various branches of needlework. Skilled and thoroughly 
equipped as she was when she became a teacher in the public 
schools of Boston, she was always a student of methods, and ever 
ready to welcome and adopt whatever seemed to promise help to 
her pupils. The painstaking, careful instruction she had received 
was 1epeated in her lessons to her pupils, and gave to them the 
best possible preparation for wage-earning with the needle and 
for the right understanding and use of the sewing-machine. The 
respect and love that she inspired for plain hand sewing were 
unmistakable evidences of her power as a teacher; and her ability 
and skill in producing dainty, artistic fabrications with her needle 
were strong incentives to high achievement in art needlework. 
Many and many are the girls who owe their acceptability to em- 
ployers to the excellent training given by Miss French, at the 
Horace Mann School. Numbers of boys, too, gained a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of mending and making, that experience 
alone can give, and several became experts in hand-sewing as 
well as in work upon the sewing machine. 

Naturally gentle and courteous, she created an atmosphere 
of refinement that gave an indescribable charm to the place and 
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the time devoted to sewing. Gratitude for the blessings that her 
life and her work brought to the pupils of the Horace Mann 
School silences expressions of sorrow at the irreparable loss we 
and all whom she served have sustained. 

The appended note from Mr. Whittemore, Master of one of 
the large public schools of Boston, presents, most fittingly, Miss 
French as she “went in and out among us” in her daily school 
life. 

Among the many characteristics which endeared the late 
Martha F. French to her friends was her sympathy for all who 
needed it, and the genuineness of that feeling was often revealed 
in the gentle tone of her voice and more, if possible, in the kindly 
expression of her remarkable eyes, which, indeed, sometimes 
seemed almost vocal in their intensity. All she said and all she 
did were characterized by sincerity of motive and she had no use 
for shams of any kind; hence she was known to be an able, con- 
scientious teacher who desired to secure from her pupils the best 
possible results. They have lost a most valuable instructor and 
the teachers will sadly miss the friendly greetings of a beloved co- 
worker. 

In all the years I have been associated with her in school 
work, I cannot recall an instance when she gave expression to 
an unkind word, or an unpleasant look, even when the conditions 
were somewhat trying, and so she presented to her pupils con- 
stantly a model in deportment and manners. 

It is not easy to describe satisfactorily a lovely landscape, 
nor a beautiful symphony. One must see the landscape and hear 
the symphony in order to fully appreciate them. Far more diffi- 
cult is it to describe to another the virtues of your dear friend; 
for words fail to paint with the proper blending of tints the pict- 
ure of a noble life and so, in order to appreciate the worth of her 
friendship, one must have seen and been acquainted with Miss 
French. Hard indeed it is, but we are beginning to realize that 
she has passed beyond our vision and yet we have the comforting 
belief that the power which gave to us this dear friend will not 
suffer the separation to be more than temporary. 

N. H. WHITTEMORE. 
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MARIETTE E. FINNEY. 
DAISY M. WAY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Entered into rest eternal, Sunday evening, January fifteenth, 
1905, Mrs. Mariette E. (Barstow) Finney, in the eighty-first year 
of her age. 

Thus closes the earthly chapter of a brave, unselfish, and 
beautiful life-record. Illumined by the brightness of an unfalter- 
ing trust, her Christian life closed calmly and peacefully as in a 
gentle sleep, her pure soul ascended gladly to the reward of the 
righteous, and in the joyous awakening of the eternal morning 
her long years of waiting were at last rewarded and she was for 
all eternity reunited to the love of her youth. 

The life of Mrs. Finney has much to distinguish it from the 
ordinary, and its record of afflictions overcome, difficulties sur- 
mounted, and victories achieved combine the elements of a rarely 
interesting history. Bereft of hearing at the age of three years, 
and totally deaf from a short time thereafter, she was easily the 
most expert lip-reader of her generation. One of the foremost 
leaders of the advanced guard who have helped to blaze the way 
out of the wilderness of muteism by establishing the precedent 
and furnishing in themselves the exception which proves the rule, 
she was in her own clever personality a living exhibit of what 
could be accomplished even without the aid of the advanced edu- 
cational methods which benefit and assist the more fortunate 
deaf of the present day. 

She was fortunate in possessing a soft, agreeable voice, to 
which was added a distinct enunciation, and this, with her fluent 
command of speech and ever-ready repartee, made her a charm- 
ing conversationalist. Her wide reading and intense interest 
in all the affairs of the day gave her a rich fund upon which to 
draw for the benefit of her visitors, not one of whom ever left her 
presence uninfluenced by her intelligence and good cheer. She 
was extremely fond of company, and her sunny smile of welcome 
never failed to evidence her pleasure. 
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Born in the rugged Green Mountain State, of a family which 
has contributed muck of its blood, brain, and brawn not only to 
the history of the Commonwealth but to that of the nation, Mrs, 
Finney was well equipped by heredity with the sterling strength 
of character and keenness of intellect which stamped her as 
a woman out of the common. Her earliest ancestor in this 
country, John Barstow, came from England in 1635. Many 
generations of Barstows have resided in her native town of Shel- 
burne, Vermont. The Revolutionary war found them active in 
their country’s cause, and peace brought out their usefulness as 
well. Her father was for many years state senator, and always a 
man of prominence and high standards. One of her brothers, 
Hon. J. L. Barstow, served as Governor of Vermont, and is still 
living at Burlington. 

On the picturesque shores of Lake Champlain, Mrs. Finney 
grew to womanhood amid the influences of that sturdy, upright, 
God-fearing, characteristic, Northern New England environment, 
which has brought forth so much that is typically American in 
our history. She was one of three in her family who were sim- 
ilarly afflicted by disease—not from birth. Together with her 
deaf brother and sister, she mingled so freely with the other chil- 
dren .f the family and neighborhood that no difference being 
made between them and the others, they gradually acquired the 
habit of watching the lips and faces of the rest, just as the others, 
in turn, ‘half instinctively learned to speak more slowly and dis- 
tinctly to the three afflicted ones. Their vocal organs being per- 
fect, they imitated those around them, with an occasional bit of 
help from an older sister, until at length all had a good vocabu- 
lary, and an excellent knowledge of lip-reading. Their education 
in the country schools followed naturally and without difficulty, 
there being indeed ao other educational means availab in those 





early days. 

One of the interesting experiences of Mrs. Finney’s early 
life, and one which it was always a treat to have her relate, was 
that of her visit to the Hartford School for the deaf, then known 
as the American Asylum, in 1852, the Principal at that time being 
Mr. Weld. The elder Mr. Barstow, always keenly interested 
in whatever advancement was being made in behalf of the deaf, 
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determined to visit this, the pioneer school, and satisfy himself 
of its usefulness, with a view to bringing the matter before the 
Vermont Legislature. His own children were now beyond the 
need of its advantages, but he desired to invoke state aid for 
others less fortunate than they. Accompanied by his daughter, 
he made the trip by stage, and the then Miss Barstow, with her 
sparkling conversation, bright sallies, and clever wit, and the 
ease with which she conversed and was understood, created a 
distinct sensation among both faculty and pupils, who considered 
her accomplishments little less than marvelous. Mons. Clerc, 
who was one of the teachers, was especially interested in this new 
and convincing exponent of the possibilities of lip-reading, and 
he urged her to take up the work of teaching the deaf and lending 
the influence and inspiration which her presence among them 
would be certain to evoke. Her visit was prolonged beyond that 
of her father, but she laughingly declined all inducements to re- 
main permanently, the ties of her northern home being too strong 
to break, as the next year’s sequel proved. 

In 1853 Mariette Barstow plighted her troth to Solon H. 
Finney, and not long thereafter she bade farewell to her family 
and to her beautiful home, turning her face westward with her 
well-beloved husband, serenely content to follow him to the ends 
of the earth if need be, like the Scriptural wife of blessed memory. 

They made their home in central Michigan, whither some of 
Mr. Finney’s family had preceded them, and here, on a small 
farm, their lives moved on, in loving contentment and perfect 
peace until the outbreak of the Civil War. Mr. Finney, true to 
the patriotic instincts of his ancestors, in heart responded eagerly 
to the call of his country, but his impulses were restrained 
by the thought of his manifest duty at the side of his afflicted 
even though entirely capable wife and the two bright little sons 
who had meanwhile come to bless their already perfect union. 
As call after call for volunteers was issued he was torn between 
love and duty—each of which seemed equally binding. At last, 
almost overcome with remorse as he realized the nature of the 
sacrifice he was asking her to make, he returned from the vil- 
lage one day and asked her to give her consent to his enlistment. 
The supreme act of renunciation, and all it involved, was too 
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much for even her Spartan spirit to face unflinchingly, and she 
asked for time to nerve herself to say the momentous word which 
say she must. All that night she prayed in agony, while he, 
storm-tossed and sleepless, like herself, suffered only a little less, 
With the morning she arose, strengthened and inspired with 
that faith which she expressed in later years: “As thou wilt, 
Thou knowest best what is good for me, therefore it shall be as 
Thou seest best, and not as I wish it.” And again: “Lord let 
but Thy will be done, then is mine done, for I have no other will 
than this: that Thy will be done!” Solemnly she gave her best 
beloved into the care of the Heavenly Father they both wor- 
shipped, and who in turn, she assured him, would watch over the 
three who were left behind, and with a brave smile she watched 
him ride away gallantly with his troop, the Sixth Michigan Cav- 
alry. Oh! the bitterness of the knowledge which came after- 
ward, when too late, that the sacrifice on his part and on hers 
was unnecessary, since the fact of her infirmity, and of their help- 
less children, would have exempted him from military service and 
from conscripton, which his pride had dreaded. Lieutenant Fin- 
ney served through the remainder of the war,and then—the irony 
of fate was exemplified once again. On the very day, and within 
a few miles of the spot where the surrender of Appomatox was 
taking place, Lieut. Finney, being on duty on the skirmish line, 
ventured out into the open to bring in a comrade who had fallen 
wounded, thus exposing himself to the fire of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters. A fatally accurate aim sent a bullet throught his heart, 
and he fell beneath the body of the dying comrade whom he 
had died in an unselfish effort to save. In the confusion of the 
surrender and disbandment of the army, even the place of his 
burial was lost sight of, and thus the waiting woman, who learned 
days afterward of the last mighty sacrifice her country had 
claimed in the very hour of peace, was denied even the sad solace 
of laying to rest all that was mortal of her heart’s beloved, or of 
visiting his last resting place. His is one of the many hundreds of 
narrow mounds which dot the green sward of Virginia marked 
by a number alone. A comrade bore away and restored to her 
his personal belongings and papers, and with that mute memorial 
she had to find scanty solace. 
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Murmuring, with stricken heart, once again, “Thy will be 
done,” the bereaved but courageous mother gathered every 
energy, and upheld in this supreme crisis by the strength of her 
perfect Christian faith, she met the emergency bravely, and 
centered herself upon the duty of bringing up the two young 
sons to the useful manhood their father would have wished for 
them. Outwardly calm and resigned, completely submissive 
to God’s will, she alone realized how utterly the light had gone 
out of her life, for the love between ‘husband and wife had been 
that which passeth all understanding. 

Taking up the threads of her shattered life, she started for- 
ward bravely, early removing to Kalamazoo, Mich., which, as 
a college town, presented superior educational advantages. 

Here she made for her children a pleasant home, and they 
proved themselves worthy, on their part, of all the fond care and 
tender guidance she devoted to them. They grew to manhood, 
equipped with the best education obtainable. One son chose 
the law, the other entered business life, both married and estab- 
lished homes of their own, and she at length was left alone, by 
her own choice preferring the independence of her own estab- 
lishment. Possessing a most remarkable business sagacity, 
Mrs. Finney kept her financial affairs well in hand—managing 
them independently and to good advantage—and only the be- 
g:nning of her last illness caused her to relinquish the firm control 
over her own matters which was one of her strong character- 
istics. 

Ten years ago, when advancing years rendered it inadvisable 
for her to live longer alone, she removed to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to make her home for the remainder of her days with ‘her 
surviving son, Mr. L. H. Finney, a prominent lawyer of that city, 
and here, surrounded by her books and papers and the pictures 
she loved best, she journeyed serene and care free toward the 
sunset, always looking forward with eager longing and fond 
anticipation to rejoining the beloved soldier-husband whose 
name was constantly on her lips, whose image ever in her heart, 
and who was held in as fond remembrance as if the forty years 
of earthly separation were instead but that of a day. 

Mrs. Finney became a member of the American Association 
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tc Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 1892, and in 
the summer of that year she attended the second annual meeting 
at Lake George. <A few weeks later, by invitation, she accom- 
panied the excursion of Principals, whose convention met at 
Colorado Springs that year. At both of these meetings she was 
an interested and interesting spectator, and made numerous 
friends among those who, more than any other class of people, 
could appreciate her culture and accomplishments. 

During the Columbian Exposition at Chicago she spent 
some weeks as a guest of Miss Mary McCowen, and attracted 
much attention, to say nothing of accomplishing no little quiet 
missionary work among visitors to the school of practice con- 
ducted by Miss McCowen at the Children’s Building. 

With her wide-awake, progressive ideas and unlimited 
capacity for enjoyment,she was quick to grasp every opportunity, 
not only of improving her own knowledge, but in giving happi- 
ness to others by its dissemination. Her letters were gems of 
composition, and it is needless to add that as a correspondent, 
she was most assiduously cultivated by those who considered 
themselves fortunate when once regularly included on her vol- 
uminous list. When, at the age of seventy-six, her correspond- 
ence grew to such proportions that it began to tax her strength, 
she provided herself with a small type-writer, and, soon mastering 
its rudiments, she relaxed the tension upon her muscles by its 
use, and amused herself at the same time by the novelty of the 
proceeding. 

During the time she spent as a boarder at the Nettleton 
Home for Aged Gentlewomen, while her son’s family were tem- 
porarily absent, she was conceded by all to be the brightest 
and cleverest inmate of the establishment, and her room was 
the centre around which all the social life of the institution 
radiated. Seated, surrounded by her books and papers, with her 
portfolio and type-writer always close at hand, she held an al- 
most daily levee, and her generous heart and ready sympathy 
found many an unobtrusive opportunity for brightening lives 
more somber than her own. She once asked a friend similarly 
afflicted, “Does your deafness cause loneliness? I hardly think 
mine ever does me.” And again she wrote, “I believe we are 
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to thank God even for trials, for suffering, for by them we are 
tried as gold in a furnace, and are tested and fitted for Heaven. 
‘He that endureth to the end shall be saved.’” On another 
occasion she quoted earnestly: “For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” 

Her patriotism was intense. She was an active worker and 
liberal contributor to the temperance cause. She gave liberally 
of her means to mission work, and was quick to respond to the 
cry of the needy, and her purse was ever ready in each case of 
calamity or suffering which came within her reach. 

As a friend she was loving and true. No uncharitable 
criticism or word of complaint ever passed her lips. Her broad 
charity and liberal views were in keeping with her theory of the 
practical, every-day application of Christianity. More than all, 
and above all else that can be said of her, is the ever-present 
manifestation of her devout worship of her Heavenly Father. 
As she said on the speaker’s platform at Lake George, “By the 
grace of God I have been able to do all these things, putting my 
trust in Him.” She has written many beautiful testimonials of the 
constantly protecting Unseen Hand to which she has steadfastly 
turned for guidance, of the numerous instances in which her 
prayers have been answered, and of her early experiences after 
giving herself to Him. Kneeling alone in prayer, in her favorite 
spot for quiet meditation, “in the thick, low hemlock brush, 
among tall beech trees, waving gently to and fro against the 
sky, where but the All-seeing Eye could see me, the waters of 
Lake Champlain visible through the boughs, the blue Adiron- 
dacks in the distance, the reflection of the real colors of the 
western sky and the changing light of the invisible sun as it 
sank lower and lower, those were indeed sweet hours of prayer, 
alone with God, alone praying!” 

Of a life, of a faith like hers, what can be said or written in 
adequate appreciation? We can but pause in the worry and 
rush of the headlong present, and bow our heads in reverent 
benediction. For the grace of her beautiful example, all who 
came within reach of its sweet influence may indeed rise up 
and call ‘her blessed. 
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* * * * * * x “No life 

Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 


Yea, of a verity, she has not lived in vain. 





In fulfillment of a trust imposed long ago, when the Assocta- 
TION REvIEW first established its Obituary Department, and as 
the closing act of a friendship which has been beautiful in its 
deep affection and strong in its mutual devotion and steadfast 
loyalty, this imperfect tribute has been prepared. Death alone 
could sever the comradeship first begun in the sympathy arising 
from a common affliction and similar mitigating circumstances, 
and the vacancy left by her going can never be filled. This last 
labor of love can perhaps test be closed by repeating these words 
of my beloved friend which will always linger in loving memory: 
—‘‘May our companionship be renewed beyond death’s portals, 
never, never again to end.” 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE EXERCISE OF THE SENSES. 

Rousseau in his famous educational novel “Emile,” enters 
very much into detail regarding this subject. Concerning the 
sense of hearing he says that “hearing is exercised best by that 
organ or function which so closely corresponds to that of hear- 
ing, viz., speech. Let the child be taught to speak simply and 
distinctly, to articulate correctly, to pronounce exactly and with- 
out affectation, to know and follow the grammatical accent and 


prosody, always to talk loud enough to be understood, but never 
louder than is necessary to that end, a fault which is frequently 
found in children educated in public institutions. Let the teacher, 
furthermore, see to it that in singing the voice of the pupil be 
pure, even, flexible, and well sounding, and his ear ready for 
tact and harmony, but nothing more.” 

The exercise of the sense of hearing is to be effected princi- 
pally by music. According to Gutsmuths, the tuning of the 
piano is one of the best exercises. The same exercise is obtained 
by the tuning of stringed instruments; and if it is the object to 
develop the sense of hearing in a child, the first instrument which 
the child should be taught to play should be the violin and not 
the piano. Gutsmuths uses the game of blind man’s buff in a 
very pretty manner in exercising the sense of hearing. He does 
it in this manner that the blind man must guess who is the person 
caught through some sound produced by that person. He varies 
the game in this way that all the children are blindfolded, and 
that the teacher produces various sounds which the children must 
recognize by the ear; for instance, he stands on a chair, sits down 
on the floor, etc. All this is comparatively easy; but Gutsmuths 
goes even further, and lets the children guess by the ear the 
shape, size, and quality of various objects; for instance, he asks, 
“What object is this which you hear sound: a glass, a pot, a bell, 
a piece of iron, copper, silver, wood, etc.?” ‘‘What shape and 
are size would you, from your hearing, imagine these objects 
to have?” 
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For the perception of the deaf, as well as for the education 
of the blind, the significance of the feeling of vibration is of con- 
siderable interest. Mr. Rumpf is the first who has made the inves- 
tigations relative to this kind of feeling. He ascertained that at 
the tips of the fingers the ability to differentiate the vibrations of 
the tuning fork reaches 660 and even 1000 vibrations per second. 
He explains this by the circumstance, that it is mainly a ques- 
tion of exciting the nerves of the skin which to a varying degree 
are able to differentiate a succession of impressions. Other parts 
of the body which are not so receptive in this direction will amal- 
gamate these impressions, whilst strongly receptive parts will 
feel them at intervals. It would be worth while to ascertain by 
experiments in how far the feeling of vibrations can be made 
to differentiate sounds, in other words, to what extent the dif- 
ferences of sounds can be perceived; for it is evident that for de- 
veloping speech in deaf persons a strengthening of this ability 
must be of great value; and that thereby the modulation of the 
voice acquires a means of control, which, so far at least, has 
not been sufficiently used.—[Dr. Hermann Gutzmann in Med- 
izinisch-padagogische Monatschrift. ] 





STATISVICS OF DISTURBANCES OF SPEECH. 

It appears from careful investigations that in one-fourth of 
the children entering school in their sixth year the development 
of speech has not yet been completed, and the speech is, conse- 
quently, defective. Asa general rule, these defects of speech are 
the result of insufficient education in speech and insufficient sur- 
veillance. The worse the material conditions of the children, 
and the less the care with which they are treated, all the greater 
will be the number of children with defective speech. 

Stuttering will only in very rare cases be cured in school; it 
is rather to be presumed that many children do not stutter until 
they enter school. From the tenth yeer the defects of speech do 
not decrease very materially. It appears that among the chil- 
dren with defective speech there are, on the average, twice as 
many boys and girls. 

If we consider what great disadvantages arise from defects 
in speech to children in school, and later in practical life, we must 
state emphatically that it is the duty of the school to pay close 
attention to the development of speech and its surveillance in 
its pupils. It is, therefore, very desirable that all teachers during 
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their years of preparation should thoroughly study the physiology 
and pathology of speech; and, on the other hand, it is recom- 
mended that for large schools or school-districts courses should 
be instituted, with the aid of properly trained physicians, where 
stuttering and stammering children could receive rational treat- 


ment. 


The parents should likewise be urged by the teachers to 


pay greater attention to the speech of their children than is 
generally the case. We add a table prepared by Dr. Felix Schleiss- 
ner, Prague, showing the percentage of children with defective 
speech in the public schools of the District of Prague, Austria, 
by classess: 
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—[Medizinisch- p: adagogische  Monatsschrift fiir die gesan nmte 
Sprachheilkunde. ] 
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THE 


DEAF TO ASK QUESTIONS. 


Questions and answers belong together in conversation, just 


as the exhaling and inhaling of breath i: 
ling in commerce. 


life, as buying and sel- 


In a lively conversation between two or sev- 


eral persons, questions and answers follow each other in quick 


succession. 


opinions, 


To most persons a lively conversation is a refresh- 
ing pleasure, which makes time pass by quickly and pleasantly. 
We like to meet with other people in our leisure hours, exchange 


listen to the experiences 


of others, and tell our own 


The deaf person likewise has the same longing for society, the 


same need of intercourse by speech. 
persons, a lively conversation is soon started, 
sign-language. 


But in 


for the deaf has set itself, 


participate in a spoken conversation. 


far that 


If he meets with other deaf 
of course in the 
ew of the high aim which the school 

the deaf person is to be enabled to 
He is to be advanced so 


he can with some degree of certainty express himself by 


asking questions and by giving correct answers; and that he 


can tell his experiences and express his wishes. 


As regards the 


ability to give correct answers, and to freely express his thoughts, 
it cannot be denied that our instruction can show good results as 
But as regards the ability to ask 
It is 


regards many of our pupils. 
incependent questions, most of our deaf appear deficient. 
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certain that it requires a greater practice in speech to correcily 
formulate a question than to answer one; for in many cases the 
correct form for the answer will already be contained in the 
question, and the person who answers will have to insert only the 
item concerning which the question is asked. But this difficulty 
should not prevent us from practicing independent question-ex- 
ercises; for by endowing the deaf with the faculty of asking ques- 
tions, we give them one of the most important aids for real life. 

When an adult deaf person visits us, we soon get through 
the first questions as to how he lives, where he lives, what busi- 
ness he is engaged in, what he earns, what he can save, etc., etc. 
He answers, but as for the rest remains passive, as he does not 
feel hiiuself master of the forms for questions as to our condition, 
what experiences we have made in the course of years, what they 
are doing at the institution where he received his education, 
The conversation, therefore, soon begins to lag; for if there is to 
be life in a conversation, each participant must furnish his share. 
But if it is difficult for a teacher of the deaf to converse with a 
former pupil, how much more will this be the case in conversa- 
tions with persons who are ignorant of the knowledge of the deaf 
and his stock of words! Is it astonishing,therefore,that the deaf 
man who lives in the country or in a small town, longs for the 
life in a great city, which, in addition to other pleasures, also af- 
fords the entertainment which intercourse with other deaf offers? 
But if the deaf man has mastered the most common questions 
in conversational language, and can thereby give to the persons 
with whom he has intercourse, a hint as to the subjects on which 
he is able to converse, how much easier will his intercourse with 
hearing persons become! But if the ability of the deaf person 
to ask questions is important as regards the intercourse with 
his fellow beings, it is infinitely more important as regards his 
further development, his mental growth. An old adage says: 
“By asking questions you acquire wisdom.” And, if there is any 
one who needs wisdom, it is the deaf. It is true that at school 
he aquires a respectable stock of knowledge; which will become 
apparent if we compare the views of an educated deaf person 
with those of one who has not enjoyed the advantages of educa- 
tion. And still, how small does this stock of knowledge seem 
when the pupil leaves the institution and enters real life, when 
he goes out into a world which is entirely strange to him, with 
new conditions, new surroundings, new persons. It is impos- 
sible for an institution in itsteaching to take into account all these 
new conditions. Then it behooves the deaf to have his eyes open, 
to gather in all these new impressions, to learn the names of the 
tools, the materials, the methods, in short everything that re- 
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lates to the business. Soon he will be asked to go errands, do 
shopping, etc., and will then have to use all the questions which 
these duties require. He is, for instance, asked to take a pair of 
boots to a customer. He has to ask his master, “Where does 
Mr, X live?” “In what story?” “Shall I take the bill along?” 
Another difficulty arises from the circumstance that he is not 
yet thoroughly acquainted with the city. He must, therefore, 
be able to ask “Where is such and such a street?” Possibly 
when he reaches the house, the person whom he wants to see is 
out, and he must ask some other person in the house. “When 
will Mr. X. be at home?” 

But how is the deaf boy to acquire this ability at school? 
What you are to practice, you must first of all know ahd under- 
stand. Our pupils must, therefore, be taught to ask the most 
varied questions, always observing the rule to advance “from 
the easy to the more difficult.” At the very beginning of educa- 
tion we commence with the easy forms: What is this? Where is 
? What does he do? How old are you? etc., gradually 
proceeding to more difficult questions: How is this? What is 
the reason for this? What does this mean? etc. Our text-books 
furnish useful hints as regards the questions to be asked and the 
order in which they should be asked. But knowledge and under- 
standing is not the main point in reaching our aim: What is 
chiefly needed is the readiness acquired by constant practice. 

The course in our German schools assigns two hours per 
week for exercises in free questioning. In these hours the pupils 
must be incessantly urged to ask the questions most common 
in conversation; for instance: How are you? Did you take a 
walk yesterday? Where did you go? How is your sore ear? 
Did you sleep well last night? Are you satisfied? What is the 
matter? etc., etc. During these hours our pupils must likewise 
be exercised in connected conversation, such as is apt to be 
carried on with a shoemaker, tailor, butcher, merchant, physician, 
etc., in this manner that one of the pupils takes the part of the 
questioner, and the other of the person who answers. And, the 
more the faculty of speech develops in the pupils, the more will 
the teacher step into the background. We can be said to have 
reached good results if in the highest class the pupils are able to 
converse with each other without the aid or interference of the 
teacher. It is of course not to be required of the pupils that they 
should completely exhaust a subject. For, if grown persons in 
their conversation often quickly pass from one subject to another, 
this same privilege should be granted to children, whose butterfly- 
nature cannot stay long with one subject but who constantly 
want variety. 
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Two hours a week, however, is tvo little for these exercises 
which are not easy, but on account of their importance are indis- 
pensible. No, the entire instruction must be so arranged as to 
further the object we have in view; it must be a constant ex- 
ercise in asking questions. It has been demanded that our in- 
struction, for the middle classes upward, should follow that of 
the public schools as regards substance and form. We are only 
interested in the form. Till within a few decades the catechetical 
method was the one in vogue in the public schools. By a series 
of logically arranged questions and by the practical application 
of their answers the teacher led the pupils to acquire ideas. In 
this method the teacher always asked the questions and the pupils 
made the answers. This method began to prevail also in the 
schools for the deaf, and the standing of a class is often judged 
by the quick and ready manner in which the pupils answer one 
question after another. This method, however, cannot be main- 
tained before a scientific tribunal ; and the method of Herbart and 
Ziller utterly condemns it. Even if we do not go so far as to 
entirely exclude the catechetical method from instruction, the ob- 
jections thereto are weighty enough to limit it very consider- 
ably. Scientific pedagogics maintain that by using the catechet- 
ical-method, the mind of the child is not sufficiently developed, 
especially if the easy forms of questions (such as simply require 
a decision, a denial, an affirmation, etc.,) are used too frequently. 
The child is not accustomed to think independently on a subject, 
it is constantly held in the leading strings of the question. The 
independent ideas rising in the mind of the child are not taken 
into account. Scarcely has instruction struck a chord in the 
child’s mind, on which it would like to dwell some time, when the 
next question is asked, and pulls the child away from his first 
thought by main force. And, unless at the beginning of the les- 
son, its final object is indicated, the pupil is by a series of ques- 
tions led along dark paths, until he suddenly finds himself at the 
end point, without any distinct consciousness of the road by which 
he has reached it. 

Instead of the catechetical method, Ziller has proposed what 
he calls by a somewhat unfortunate term, “the disputation meth- 
od”; for you cannot dispute with young children. The better 
term would be “conversational method,” by which the teacher 
and the pupil alternate in asking and answering questions. The 
pupil must bring out all he knows concerning the subject in hand; 
and if he does not understand a thing, he shall ask for an ex- 
planation. The teacher should, by practical hints lead the pupil 
to new observations, investigations, and opinions, and at the same 
time endeavor to increase his stock of knowledge and of words, 
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This freer form of conversation is of the greatest importance for 
the instruction of the deaf. The pupils must not constantly be 
underthe pressure of a question, which only lames his self-activity 
and blunts his desire for knowledge. In every lesson the pupil 
himself shall tell what he has experienced and observed and what 
has stirred his heart; and, what is the most important point, he 
shall ask questions whenever a thing is not clear to him, and 
whenever he desires further information concerning a subject. 
Such a readiness in asking questions is not acquired in a 
few days or months; the practice of years is needed, and constant 
application from the very outset. As soon as the pupils have 
learned to know the first forms of questions, they must be urged 
and even compelled to constantly use them. Already in the sec- 


.ond school year the teacher will embrace every opportunity to 


eticourage questions. The lack of words will in the beginning 
be somewhat of a hindrance; but by pointing to the color or form 
of.an object, by imitating some activity, by looking searchingly 
around the room, the children will soon guess of what kind the 
question is to be: whether it is to be “Where is 2” “What 
does >?” “How is As a rule, children will ask 
questions only concerning subjects which they don’t know; but 
our pupils should be urged, often in a somewhat unnatural man- 
ner, to ask questions concerning subjects with which they are 
acquainted; for, otherwise, they do not acquire the necessary 
readiness in formulating questions. The entire acquirement of 
speech by the deaf is something artificial, in the same way as is 
the acquirement of a foreign language by normally endowed 
persons. It is also important that our pupils should be taught to 
transform indirect questions to direct ones, for in practical life 
this is often required. For instance: Teacher: “Ask the shoe- 
maker when your boots will be ready.” Pupil: “When will my 
boots be ready?” Teacher: “Ask what they will cost.” Pupil: 
“What do my boots cost?” Teacher: “Ask Charles whether he 
has got a box.” Pupil: “Charles, have you got a box?”—[Franz 
Giissow in Blatter fiir Taubstammenbildung. ] 
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COMMENCEMENT AT MRS. NORDIN’S SCHOOL. 
It was commencement time in Mrs. Nordin’s school for blind 

and deaf, and blind, deaf, and weakminded children, at Veners- 
borg, Sweden. I was present at the examination in language and 
saw how the blind deaf children laid their hands in that of the 
teacher when she asked a question, and received the answer in 
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the same silent language. Weakminded blind children, on a large 
high relief wall map, pointed out to me the mountains, seas, and 
cities of the principal countries of the world. I had seen these 
children engage in gymnastic exercises, and industrial work of 
various kinds, znd was simply astounded at the resu'ts of the 
faithful work of the directress and her assistants. 

Now, one of the teachers took her place at the crgan; four 
weakminded blind children stood close to her, and sang “God is 
love.” Their voices were beautiful and pure, they themselves en- 
joyed the melodies, their poor blind eyes, gazing at vacancy, 
showed evident signs of a smile. I felt sad, and closed my eyes, 
for I thought that these poor children did not seem to have much 
share in God’s love; but they went on singing and finished the 
hymn. I looked at them.again; and their features did no longer 
seem idiotic, but rather indicated peace and happiness. Theirs 
was after all a happy life, saved from much of the worry and strife 
of the outside world, here :n their beautiful home. 

But down in the sick room there lay a little blind and deaf 
girl in the agony of death. She was an exceedingly gifted child— 
a Scandinavian Helen Keller—and she well knew what was com- 
ing. But her constant prayer was: “Oh Lord, let me di before 
the aunts (the teachers) leave!” There seemed but little hope of 
her wish being fulfilled; for the next day the teachers were to 
leave for a few weeks’ well earned vacation and rest. Just when 
I was about to take leave of the Institution, word came from the 
sick-room that the little girl’s hour had come. All the ladies, and 
I with them, hurried downstairs. Soon after, she died, joyfully 
and happy, surrounded by all the teachers. A few moments be- 
fore she passed away, she held out her hand to her favorite 
teacher, who often had written words of comfort in her hand. 
As the shadows of death began to spread over the little face, the 
teacher wrote in her hand: “Jesus! God!” and the little girl faintly 
answered with her hand: “Yes, God! God! God is love!” And 
thus little Hildur passed away.—[V. Larsen, in Smaablade for 


Dovstumma. } 








A MUSICAL GENIUS IN A BOY SUFFERING FROM 
DEFECTIVE HEARING. 

At Easter, 1898, the boy George E., from A. (Germany), 
was admitted as a pupil to the institution for the deaf of his dis- 
trict. His guardian brought certificates from physicians that 
George was almost deaf, could only speak a few words after other 
persons, was fairly intelligent, and that his physical development 
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had been very much retarded. The boy, who was unusually small, 
had learned to walk only when four years old. From the certifi- 
cate of the clergyman of his village, his entire stock of words con- 
sisted of “papa” and “mama.” He was six years old when ad- 
mitted to the institution. Here an examination showed that he 
was completely deaf in one ear. His “intelligence” manifested 
itself during the first months at the institution only by a monkey- 
like celerity with which he climbed up tables and wardrobes, and 
even on the shoulder of the teacher, where he sat and made faces 
like a monkey. These were probably reminiscences from his 
former life. His father, who was dead when the boy entered the 
institution, had as a tradesman frequently attended fairs and 
taken this boy along. It seemed strange that Gecrge, who evi- 
dently possessed more remnants of hearing than any other pupil 
of the institution, did not utter any other words but “papa” and 
“mama’’; but these words sounded metallic, pure, and clear, just 
as hearing persons would pronounce them. By his foreign ap- 
pearance the little dark haired dwarf formed . strong contrast to 
the other tall, light haired, and blue eyed nupils; as well as by 
his wonderfully beautiful eyes in the old face. 


Soon, however, the interest in him increased very consider- 
ably. The annual fair was held in town. On the street in front 
of the institution a hand organ played the tune of“Pre‘*y Bertha,” 
which was then all the rage. George listened eagerly, and when 
the organ played the tune a second time, he at once fell in, in the 
exact key and rythm of the organ, singing not words but sounds, 
clearly the second line of “Pretty Bertha.” A “song without 
words” but so correct in every respect that a musical director 
would have been pleased with it; and this in an institution for 
the deaf! George soon followed up this tune by others, always 
with a humming sound for the syllables on which no accent was 
laid, and distinct clear pronunciation of the vowels in the ac- 
cented syllables. During the vacation I took George to the piano, 
played several tunes, and let him ptt the ear which still possessed 
some remnants of hearing close to the side of the piano. When [ 
had played one verse of a tune and began to play the second 
verse, George who had followed the sounds with evident delight, 
fell in by himself, sang the first verse clear and beautiful, and 
even when I no longer played the accompaniment, sang it with- 
out making the slightest mistake. A pressure of work prevented 
me from regularly continuing these musical exercises. Not long 
after his promotion to the first class, the institution made an ex- 
cursion to a forest several miles distant. When returning by rail- 
road in the evening, George happened to sit in the same compart- 
ment with me; he pulled out a mouth organ, which some one had 
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recently presented to him. During the vacation another boy 
had frequently held the mouth organ close to George’s ear and 
played cn it. Now George played a number of tunes for us, 
amongst the rest “The Watch on the Rhine,” all wonderfully 
pure and clear, ard so absolutely correct that hardly one of us 
hearing persons could have done it better. George, however, 
was not entirely satisfied with his performance. The mouth or- 
gan was a cheap one, bought at a fair; and he quickly found out 
its defects, and said: “I cannot help it! Mouth organ often says 
brrr!” Strange to say, George was rather slow in acquiring 
speech, but quickly formed for himself a sign-language, or im- 
itated the signs made by other pupils. When remonstrated with 
relative to his too frequent use of signs, ‘he replied: “I can speak, 
but when I speak fast, the other children cannot understand me, 
Signs better! goes quicker!” It is entirely due to the persistent 
efforts of the articulation teacher that George made fair progress 
in speech. But, to this day, signs are his favorite means of com- 
munication, 

From the observations made with him, we have gathered 
the following results: 1. George always perceives musical tones 
easier and at a greater distance than mere sounds. 2. As regards 
retaining musical sounds, he is best at retaining whole tunes. 
3. Until the psychic hearing was added to the physical hearing, 
the capacity for learning words left much to be desired, but grad- 
ually became stronger, whilst the association of words spoken 
and words written has not been strongly developed. 4. George 
shows creative ability only as regards signs, in which direction 
he shows more inventive genius than other deaf children. This 
is all the more strange, as George at this writing (autumn of 
1904) is able to express himself by speech just as well as a child 
possessed of all its senses. Much in the mental life of this de 
cidedly abnormal child is still a mystery; but psychology offers 
some hints towards its solution. George is evidently a musical 
genius, possessing innate talent for the world of melodics; whilst 
this preponderance in early youth at least has retarded his ac- 
quiring of speech.—[O. Danger in Die Kinderfehler. ] 





DIVINE SERVICES FOR THE DEAF HELD IN CAN- 
TON BERNE, SWITZERLAND, IN 1904. 

Early in January Rev. Mr. Sutermeister, the faithful and ef 
ficient preacher for the deaf, was taken seriously ill, and could 
not attend to his duties till March 2oth. Able substitutes, how- 
ever, were found, and only one or two services had to be omitted. 
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Of the 50 services which had been scheduled for the year 1904, 
39 had been held when this report went to press, in different 
places of the Canton. These services were attended by 973 deaf. 
Some time previous to the service special invitations were issued 
to all the deaf of the district. The percentage of those who at- 
tended compared with the number invited varied in the different 
places from 93% to 12%; the average for the third quarter was 
62.6%. The number of hearing persons who attended these 
services has somewhat decreased, but nevertheless reached 922. 
The number of preaching places was 19. Rev. Mr. Sutermeister 
and his wife, who as a rule accompanied him on his travels, after 
the service frequently held meetings of a freer character, where 
it became possible to attend to the spiritual needs of the individ- 
uals; and paid pastoral visits in the homes of the deaf. On the 
whole it must be said that the deaf of the Canton show a con- 
stantly increasing interest in these services, and in many ways 
show their appreciation of Rev. Mr. Sutermeister’s work. A little 
deaf girl of a very poor family insisted on making him a present 
of a handful of pears from her little garden. An old deaf woman, 
upwards of 80 years of age, who had broken her leg, was taken 
to church—many miles away—on a push cart, by her grandchil- 
dren. When, at one preaching place the minister shortened his 
discourse, on account of the excessive heat, several of the deaf 
who attended the service found a great deal of fault with him for 
not giving them the usual lengthy discourse. In another place 
some of the hearers could not get over it that one of their num- 
ber—who had marched a considerable distance that morning— 
went to sleep during the service; they considered it a disgrace to 
their entire party. Thus there are many different indications of 
the interest taken by the deaf in these services; and the question 
is under discussion to extend them to other Cantons of Switzer- 
land.—[ Deutsche Taubstummen-Korrespondenz. ] 





A VERSATILE TEACHER. 


Per Aron Borg, the founder of the first Swedish Institution 
for the Deaf (at Manilla, near Stockholm,) had an almost invalu- 
able assistant in a man by the name of Carl Modéer. No one 
knows where he was born; we first hear of him as a lieutenant in 
the war with Russia (1808-1809). Soon after his return from the 
war, he became a teacher in Borg’s School, and taught success- 
fully: penmanship, drawing, fencing, gymnastics, dancing. But 
these were not his only accomplishments; he could build houses, 
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make pumps, arrange fireworks, etc. This was just the kind of 
man Borg wanted. Modéer was, so to speak, the hand which 
executed the plans which Borg, the head, had thought out. In 
1812, Modéer became a teacher of the dcaf in religion, Swedish, 
arithmetic, etc., and took up his residence at Manilla. The build- 
ings of the institution were old-fashioned, small, ~nd not at all 
suited for their purpose. Modéer immediately set to work, and 
with his own hand, aided by the deaf pupils, erected new and bet- 
ter buildings, even a barn, stable, and smithy, and a firc-engine 
house. In the year 1814, the work was complete, and the beau- 
tiful appearance of the buildings and their practical arrangements 
were universally admired. When all this had been done, Modeéer, 
planted a park, and flower and kitchen garden round the institu- 
tion. Here he arranged on summer evenings beautiful fireworks, 
which were attended by a large number of people from the neigh- 
boring city of Stockholm, of whom he took an entrance fee. All 
the money he made in this way ‘he turned over to the institution, 
A few years ago visitors were shown an old gnarled apple tree 
which Modéer had planted. In 1820 he left the institution, and 
no one knows what became of him, or where he died. He came 
and went like a comet.—[Smaablade for Dovstumme. ] 





LIFE OF FRIEDRICH MORITZ HILL, THE REFORMER 
OF INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF IN GERMANY. 


On the 8th of December, 1905, it will be one hundred years 
that Hill was born at Reichenbach, near Breslau, in the Prussian 
Province of Silesia. It is the intention, if possible, to unveil at 
Weissenfels, the principal sphere of his activity, a monument in 
his honor; and, with the view to suitably prepare the German 
public for this event, Mr. E. Reuschert, a teacher of the deaf, has 
written a life of Hill. It is a handsome volume of 185 pages, em- 
bellished by an engraving showing the proposed monument, a 
bust on a high pedestal. We have no hesitation in stating that 
we consider it a classical work, a full description of his life work 
in various places, showing ‘him to be the pioneer of deaf-mute in- 
struction in Germany, and the founder of a new system, the sali- 
ent points of which are given in the work. We also gain there- 
from an idea of Hill’s literary activity, by which he distinguished 
himself as much as by his teaching. This work deserves to be 
read by all persons interested in the education of the deaf; and 
we cannot recommend it too highly to those of our readers who 
are familiar with the German language. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN. 


A special committee of the Prussian Association of teachers 
of the deaf has, under date of January 18th, 1905, addressed the 
following memorial to the Minister of Public Instruction: 

“According to the reports in the daily papers your Excel- 
lency has in the session of the Prussian legislature of March 14th, 
stated that in the autumn of the present yearthe legislature would 
assemble for the special purpose of discussing a public school 
law. 

“The Prussian teachers of the deaf expect that by the new 
law the hopes entertained by them for so many years will at last 
be realized, viz.: compulsory education of deaf children. 

“The expectation raised by the school ‘aw of Jul, 2, 1900, to 
secure a regular education for deaf children has not been fulfilled. 
Only by making attendance at school absolutely compulsory, we 
shall succeed in preventing unscrupulous parents from withhold- 
ing the blessings of education from their children. The draft of 
the school law of 1890 made the school age - f deaf children begin 
with the 8th vear, and the draft of the school law of 1902, made 
schooling end with the 16th year. We wo.ld ask that, from in- 
structional and educational reasons, attendance ac school be made 
compulsory from the completed 7th year till the completed 15th 
year, as is the case in the majority of the Provincial institutions 
for the deaf. At the present time Prussia possesses 45 well or- 
ganized institutions for the deaf, which number will be sufficient 
to accommodate all deaf children of school age, especially if the 
smaller institutions are suitably enlarged.—T[Blatter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung. ] 





SCANDINAVIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF. 


Each of the Scandinavian countries has one or more associa- 
tions for the deaf; but so far there has not been any association 
embracing all these countries. There is now, however, some 
prespect that this object may be reached. In Finland, Mr. John 


Sundberg, Secretary of the Helsingfors Association for the deaf, 
has requested the editor of the Smaablade at Copenhagen to 
open a discussion relative to the feasibility of founding a Scandin- 
avian Association for the Deaf of Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. The idea is to hold meetings every third year, alter- 
nately in one of the four countries, where the common needs of 
the education of the deaf shall be discussed. As one of the first 
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subjects for discussion Mr. Sundberg prcposes courses for adult 
deaf, or a high school for the deaf. The editor of Si.aab'ade rec- 
ommends the subject to the consideration of his readers, both 
hearing and deaf; and in ore of the future numbers some account 
of the result will probably be given.—[Smaablade for Dév- 
stumme. } 





DEAF OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


According to statistics compiled by the Volta Bureau for the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, there are at present 615 schools for the deaf in the 
world. These schools have an attendance of 38,854 pupils and employ 
4,839 teachers. They are distributed as follows: 

Africa—seven schools with sixteen teachers and 127 pupils. Aus- 
tralia—ten schools with seventy teachers, 669 pupils. Asia—six schools 
with twenty-three teachers and 116 pupils. Europe—450 schools with 
3,207 teachers and 25,933 pupils. North America—135 schools with 1,489 
teachers and 11,760 pupils. South America—7 schools with thirty-four 
teachers and 229 pupils. 

Of these 615 schools, 134 are public and 87 are private boarding 
schools; 144 are public and nineteen are private day schools; while fifty- 
six public and thirty-four private schools have both day and boarding 
pupils. Of these 38,854 pupils, 21,858 are taught exclusively by the pure 
oral method and 10,718 are taught by the Combined system, while there 
is no record concerning methods used with the remaining 6,278.—Cali- 
fornia News. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb for the year 1903-1904. 

The President, Mr. Emlin Hutchinson, reports 507 pupils in attend- 
ance, and that they were maintained at an average cost of $285.47. As 
the State’s appropriation is at the rate of $260 per capita, a deficiency 
was created which gives force to the request that the per capita rate be 
increased. The tabular listing of the pupils shows that besides Penn- 
sylvania, pupils hail from the following states: California, 1; Delaware, 
3; Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Indiana, 1; Washington, 1; and Indian Terri- 
tory, 1; also one each from the Bahamas, Mexico, and Porto Rico. 
Superintendent A. L. E. Crouter, referring to the methods of the school, 
says: 

“In the Intellectual Department substantially the same methods of 
instruction were pursued as in previous years. Speech and speech-read- 
ing were relied on for all purposes of instruction and communication 
with the great majority of our pupils, a small number, less than seven 
per cent. of the total attendance, being instructed by means of the manual 
alphabet and writing. This has become the settled policy of the school 
as to methods of instruction and therefore little change is to be expected 
from year to year.” 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Institution for Improved Instruction, Lex- 

ington Ave., New York City. 1904. 

The President of the Board, Mr. Charles M. Hough, reports that 
with 210 pupils on the rolls, the building is absolutely full, and with due 
regard to sanitary arrangements and comfort the limit of its capacity has 
been reached. Speaking of the practice’ of this school of continuing 
school work during the summer months, Mr. Hough says: “During 
the summer of 1903 we retained a small staff of teachers and a sufficient 
number of supervisors and servants to care for all those children whose 
Parents did not prefer or who were not able to give them home life 
during July and August.” 

The Principal, Mr. E. A. Gruver, referring to the investigation con- 
ducted two years ago by state and city authorities of the affairs and 
Management of the school, says that the affairs of the Institution have 
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resumed their normal condition and no serious ill-effects of the investi- 
gation are evident. Speaking of the work of the intellectual department, 
he says: 

“In this department no changes were recommended as a result of 
the examination, and consequently the educational work remains as orig- 
inally established, not a single objection being raised as to its efficiency, 
The oral method of instruction as employed in former years continues to 
be the educational policy of the institution. Good work was done during 
the year and substantial nrogress made. With further experience and 
more careful application, and a more systematic arrangement of proper 
oral methods such as speech, speech-reading, writing, picture and object 
work, reading and a judicious use of good textbooks, we hope to be able 
in the future to do more and better work than we have done in the past. 
The oral education of the deaf is rapidly increasing, and scarcely a school 
in the United States today does not number among its pupils a class of 
orally taught deaf children of which the school is proud.” 


BIENNIAL REPORT of the Florida School for the Blind, Deaf and 

Dumb. 1904. 

The Superintendent, Mr. William B. Hare, reports an enrollment 
of 66 deaf and 27 blind pupils. There are practically four schools under 
his supervision: a school for the white deaf, another for the colored deaf, 
one for the white blind, and another for the colored blind. The 
buildings are all frame and are crowded together on a five acre tract. 
Attention is directed to these conditions and a plea is made for a new 
location and new buildings. Especial stress is laid on the need of com- 
plete separation of the races. Upon the subject of methods with the deaf 
the Superintendent says: 

“In the deaf work, we report no radical change as to methods. We 
are still classed as using the Combined system, adopted very generally 
in all the State Schools. However, during the past two years, there has 
been an increased effort to pay more attention to speech and lip-reading, 
and as far as practical to banish the use of the conventional signs from the 
class-rooms, and use the, manual alphabet. Three of our teachers are oral 
teachers, but only two find it practicable to use the oral method with their 
classes. We have also tried to some extent the rotation of pupils, in order 
that a larger number might receive at least some instruction in speech 
and lip-reading. Under the Combined system there is no objection 
to any method that promises good results. The only question yet un- 
settled is, what is the best method for all the deaf, or rather, can any one 
method be adopted for all pupils? This battle of methods goes on. 
Against the proposition that any one method or system is practicable, 
stand Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, the president of Gallaudet College, and many 
others, who believe there is a place for all methods, including finger- 
spelling and signs. In favor of the purely oral are Dr. A. G. Bell, Prof. F. 
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W. Booth, and others, who point with satisfaction to results accom- 
plished at Northampton, Mass., Mt. Airy, Pa., and to the German 
schools.” 


BIENNIAL REPORT of the North Carolina School for the Deaf and 

Dumb, at Morganton. 1904. 

The Superintendent, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, reports an enrollment the 
present session of 241 pupils. He states that there are probably 150 chil- 
dren strictly eligible not in school, and urges the need of a compulsory 
attendance law. The school is a Combined school, but it has an Oral 
department with a Principal in charge, and conducts the work of instruc- 
tion in the department upon purely oral lines. In her report the Principal, 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, speaks of her department work as follows: 

‘“‘When one notes the increase in numbers and the progress of pupils 
taught by the oral method all over the country in schools for the deaf, 
we are glad that we, in North Carolina, are not distanced in this respect. 

“There can be no question by the careful student of this subject, but 
that we are pursuing the right course to educate all deaf children possi- 
ble through this method. This is the test to be applied: Can we edu- 
cate advantageously? Not can we give perfect speech and ability to 
read perfectly the speech of others, but can we give that which is suffi- 
cient for the education of the child to be carried on profitably by this 
method? We can, and do, as results show with two-thirds of the deaf 
pupils who enter this school. 

“What can we do to improve the speech and speech-reading of our 
deaf pupils? Give them every opportunity to practice, using their speech 
and to read speech at home and in school. This is the great need of 
the oral pupils—opportunity and encouragement to use speech outside 
of the school-room.” 


MANUAL for Classes in Shoemaking, used in the Pennsylvania Institu- 

tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 1905. 

This is one of the little hand-books issued by the Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, school for the Deaf for the instruction of its industrial classes. 
It was prepared under the direction of the Principal of the Industrial 
Department and contains definitions of tools and materials, of machines 
and their parts, of different styles and makes of shoes, of technical terms 
relating to the trade, directions for_taking the measure of a shoe, form 
for an order book, descriptions of the processes of making and finishing 
by hand and by machine, a catechism of questions and answers, and 
several pages of sentences illustrating language pertaining to the trade. 
At the close of the booklet is a page on which are pasted small samples 
of the leathers and linings used in a shoe. It is a practical work and we 
feel sure will meet a great need. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the New England Industrial School, at Beverly, 

Mass. 1904. 

The Principal, Miss Martha Oakley Bockee, reports an at'endance 
of 27 pupils. She expects to introduce sloyd work and speaks hopefully of 
it. Speaking of methods she says: “Greater attention will be given to 
the speech and lip-reading classes. The teachers, officers, and employees 
are urged at all times to speak or use finger spelling in communicating 
with the children.” 


A LIFE OF CHRIST for Children, by Florence Baillie Fitzpatrick. 

The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 1905. 

This little book of 170 pages is composed of lessons prepared for the 
Sunday School classes of B grade pupils in the Advanced Department 
of the Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, school for the Deaf, where the author is 
a teacher. It is intended as a companion volume to the Old Testament 
Stories, by the same pen, issued from the press of the Mt. Airy school 
some time ago, and which was written for pupils of the next lower grade. 
It presents the life of Christ in simple narrative form, interspersed with 
explanatory passages and with comments that impress up_n the mind of 
the child the lessons conveyed by the events in the earthly life of the Son 
of God and by his teachings. While originally prepared for the Deaf, 
it is equally well adapted, for reading or study, to the requirements of 
hearing children. It is printed in large, clear type on heavy paper and is 
illustrated by photo-engravings of famous paintings. The price is fifty 
cents. 


Review of Deaf-mute Education in Russia, by A. C. Horschel- 
mann, Director of the Institution for the Deaf, Fennern. 
Russia proper: 
a. St. Petersburg: 
1. Imperial Government Institution......22 teachers 138 pupils 
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Of these institutions, 10 follow the purely speech method, 
gthe mixed method, and 3 the purely mimic method. There are 
two journals published in the Russian language, devoted to the 
education of the deaf, viz., the “Listok” and the “Wjestnik.” 
All the above institutions are Greek-Catholic. 

The Protestant institutions in the Baltic Provinces and Fin- 
land, are as follows: 





a. Baltic Provinces: 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last report: 


Alcorn, Ada G., Hustonville, Kentucky. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, 947 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Arbaugh, Laura L., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ashnefeldt, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Austin, Ida M., 714 Thayer St., Flint, Mich. 

Ayers, Emilia Augusta, Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, Penn. 

Baker, Dr. A. R., 605 New England Bld’g, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barron, Mary Grey, School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Brown, Grace T., 98 No. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Bruce, Lula May, 463 West Lexington Ave., Danville, Ky. 

Calahan, Harriet L., 215 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carver, Leora, 28 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cotton, Minnie Lee, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Dafoe, Mrs. Mattie G., Tecumsea, Neb. 

D’Estrella, T. H., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

De Land, Fred, Lock Box 390, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Desai, Pranshinkar Lallubhai, Golvad, Khadia, Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
India. 

De Motte, Dr. W. H., 242 Walcott St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

De Vries, J. G., School for the Deaf, Groningen, Holland. 

Dorsey, Alice A., 245 W. Third St., Marysville, Ky. 

Douglass, Anna L., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Dutch, Mary A., 2428 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Enko, P., Imperial Inst. for the Deaf, Garochowaji, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Fairbank, Marion E., 1301 Mound Ave., Jacksonville, III. 

Fehmers, A. F., Institution for the Deaf, Rotterdam, Holland. 

Fernald, Helen A., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Flagg, Helen J., West Hartford, Conn. 

Harmeyer, Anna, 104 East University Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hazzard, Eva, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 

Hodges, Frank, Olathe, Kansas. 
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Hurley, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Wausau, Wis. 

Irish, Elizabeth H.. School for the Deaf, 904 Cass St., La Crosse, Wis. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Weston, Talladega, Ala. 

Kiely, H., 858 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

La Rue, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Rue, Sallie J., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Lehman, Arthur, 16 William St., N. Y. City. 

Lyne, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Macy, John Albert, care of Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

McBride, Sara, 716 High St., Bellingham, Washington. 

McClelland, Frances, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moerder, Gen. J., Baskow, puri 35, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Moore, Sidney M., 67 Carrera St., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Morgenthau, Dr. George, 34 Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Moss, Mrs. Arline B. Nichols, 820 Academy Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Muller, Martin, Elyria, Ohio. 

Murphy, K. Whitley, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Nixon, Bertha M., Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Owen, Helen H., 610 E. Broadway, Streator, III. 

Richardson, Mrs. Mary D., Bethel, Maine. 

Riggs, Miss K. T., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, Amy R., Lovington, Va. 

Ruckley, Maude, School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Sanford, Harriet I., 386 Third St., Manistee, Mich. 

Shirley, Edna, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Silver, Ethel B., 5107 Pulaski Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Smedley, Anna P., Care of Mrs. Hoge, Blacksburg, Va. 

Smith, Florence W., Falkland, Pitt Co., N. C. 

Stodghill, Mathilda E., 218 Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Senter, Augusta, 494 Kensington Place, Pasadena, Cal. 

Tansley, Dr. J. Oscroft, 28 West 43rd St., New York City. 

Taylor, Mrs. Alfred Blake, Sangatuck, Mich. 

Thompson, Mary S., Bell School for the Deaf, 23 W. 44th St., N. Y. City. 

Wheelman, Mabel P., 17 Maple Ave., Newton, Mass. 

Willhoyte, Fairrie L., 224 W. Walnut St., Danville, Ky. 

Whipple, N. F., 760 Tenth St., Oakland, Cal. 

Williams, Fanny, 406 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 

Wood, Elizabeth, Briggs, Va. 

Wright, Frank R., Rowena, South Dakota. 

Zane, Mary S., School for the Deaf, Belmont and Monument Aves., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

First SEession.—Wednesday, July 5, 1905. 

The Department of Special Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association convened in the Asbury Park Auditorium, 
Asbury Park, N. J., on Wednesday morning, July 5th, at 9.30 
o'clock. 

Although there were many other meetings in various parts 
of the city, the hour set for the opening of the Department meet- 
ing showed a large audience in attendance. Miss Margaret Ban- 
croft, Principal of the Bancroft-Cox Training School, Haddon- 
field, N. J., and President of the Department, presided. 

The proceedings opened with an address by the President, 
who, as preliminary to her paper, expressed her appreciation of 
the interest shown by the large assemblage of teachers and 
others who had come, many at a cost of much tire and effort, 
to this meeting for the sake of looking more deeply into the 
problems of the education and training of defective children. The 
address which followed dealt with some experiments with chil- 
dren which had been successfully carried on in the Haddonfield 
School. The Exhibit of work, both scholastic and in the manual 
arts, done in Miss Bancroft’s School added much to the interest 
and profit of the meeting. 

The President’s address was followed by a paper by Dr. J. 
H. McKee of Philadelphia, who is a member of the medical staff 
of the Bancroft-Cox School. The paper was on “The Physical 
Betterment of the Mentally Deficient.” It will be published en- 
tire in the official report of the Association, and it should be read 
by all interested in this line of work. 

The next paper was by Dr. Mary E. Poque, physician in 
charge of Oakleigh Sanitarium for nervous diseases in children, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., on the subject, “Concerning our Limitations 
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in Educating Mentally Deficient Children.” The paper was both 
scientific and logical, and it was to be regretted thai there was no 
time for its discussion. 

The President here announced the following committees: 
on nominations—F,. W. Booth, Cornelia Bingham, Mary H. Car- 
roll; on resolutions—Mary T. McCowen, S. M. Green. 

Miss Alice B. Fellows, Director of the Day School for the 
Blind, Milwaukee, Wis., next presented a group of little blind 
children. She illustrated with the children the actual class meth- 
ods used in their instruction, and in addition to this the children 
gave, with excellent expression, a number of sougs and reci- 
tations. 

Miss Anna C. Reinhardt of Philadelphia followed with a 
very interesting description of the manner of instruction pursued 
and of the progress made in the case of a young deaf child in his 
own home. ‘This paper we are glad to say is to receive publica- 
tion in full in a future number of the AssociaTION REVIEW. 

Mr. E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent of the State Train- 
ing School for the Feeble-minded, Vineland, N. J.. next gave a 
paper on the function and scope of the schools for feeble-minded 
chiidren, which presented many helpful and suggestive points. 


SECOND Session.—Thursday, July 6, 1905. 

The Department convened at 9:30 o’ clock on Thursday 
morning, July 6, the President, Miss Bancroft, in the chair. The 
audience was again large, there being fully three hundred in at- 
tendance, the greater part of them teachers, physicians, and spe- 
cialists who had been attracted by the morning’s programme. 

The first paper offered was by Dr. Weston D. Bailey, of 
Philadelphia, on “Cerebral Localization.” While the subject 
was highly scientific, it was treated in a manner and with a clear- 
hess that made it cf absorbing interest to the great body of those 
present. Teachers especially, who have to do with cases of de- 
fective speech, should read the full paper in the official report 
of the Association. 

A class of interesting children from the Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren before they are of School Age, at Bala, Philadelphia, was 
next exhibited by their teacher, Miss Mary S. Zane. 
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Miss Mary R. Campbell, of the Chicago Hospital School 
for Nervous Children, followed with “Extracts from a Report 
on a Recent Investigation in Sociology,” giving much informa- 
tion of importance. 

In response to a request from several who had been present 
the day before, Miss Fellows’ class of blind children repeated 
several exercises. An impersonation rendered by two little girls 
was received with especial favor, giving evidence as it did that 
the children were very susceptible to the dramatic in voice and 
gesture. 

The next subject, “All Disease is Crime,’ brought forth 
more discussion on the part of those to whom the subject had 
been assigned than any other on the programme. A paper on 
the subject was presented by Mr. Arthur Linsley, of Philadel- 
phia, which was discussed by Dr. E. G. Brown, of New York 
City, and Prof. A. J. Winnie, of Racine, Wis. A transposition in 
the wording of the subject by one of the speakers, to make it 
read, “All Crime is Disease,” broadened the discussion some- 
what and added interest to it. 

Following a short recess, the report of the committee on 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year was presented. 
Those named were—for President, Anna E. Schaffer of Wiscon- 
sin; Vice-President, S. M. Green of Missouri; Secretary. R. E. 


Johnstone of New Jersey. Upon vote the persons named were - 


declared duly elected. 

The committee on resolutions next veported through the 
the chairman, Miss McCowen. 

Dr. Michael Anagnos, of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Boston, was then introduced. Dr. Anagnos paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the memory of Dr. Frederick D. Morrison, late of 
the Maryland School for the Blind at Baltimore. Mr. Wm. 
B. Wait, of the New York Institution for the Blind, followed 
with touching and appropriate expression of regard for his de 
parted associate in the work. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, it was deecided to omit 
the “Round Table” Discussion, which was a matter of much 


regret. 
After the formal introduction of officers by the President, 
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and a short closing address in which Miss Bancroft voiced the 
the opinion of those present to the effect that the meeting had 
been one of much interest and profit, the session was adjourned. 

The material exhibits of the McCowen Oral School, Chicago, 
and of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, 
the former consisting of drawing, composition work, and rafia 
basket-work, and the latter of appliances used in the education 
of the blind, with writing, stereotyping, and printing machinery 
in operation, attracted much attention. 

SECRETARY. 





THE SEVENTEENTH CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 

The Seventeenth Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held the past summer at Morganton, N. C., was, we 
feel safe in saying, the most successful, as it will prove the most 
enduringly profitable, of all the Conventions that have been held. 
It was, in the first place, marked by almost perfect harmony 
throughout its proceedings, and this in itself augurs well for the 
future of the work of educating deaf children in this country. In 
the second place, the Convention was a working body from start 
to finish, and eminently practical in its work on lines that made 
for interest and real profit to the great body of working teachers 
in attendance. Even the weather—execrable from the viewpoint 
of physical comfort and pleasure—seemed to conspire to make 
the Convention the greater success in its chief purposes and ac- 
complishments, for the rains were most effective in keeping the 
members together in a body and bringing them to prompt and 
constant attendance upon all sessions. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed report of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention. The full official report will no doubt be 
issued soon from the hands of the Secretaries, and all wishing :t 
can receive a copy upon request and at small cost. However, it 
may be said in passing that the papers read were severally and 
as a whole of an unusually scholarly character and of high grade 
in their practical and suggestive qualities; and they will serve 
well, each in its share, in contributing to bring the various prob- 
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lems of our pedagogy treated of in them a step nearer to their 
solution. 

But the feature of the Convention that possessed greatest 
interest, and that will be remembered and be effective of its les- 
sons long after impressions of papers and discussions have been 
effaced, was the daily teaching and recitation werk conducted 
with classes of the Morganton school retained for the occasion. 
It was, for the time, real school brought before the Convention, 
doing real school work, representative in its matter, its methods, 
and its spirit, of work done daily throughout the term and the 
course by the Morganton school. It was an unusual thing to do 
and few schools would care to do it, fewer possibly would be able 
to do it satisfactorily, hence the greater interest in it and the 
greater value of it for the practical lessons that it carried and 
enforced. 

The first hour of the programme each day was thus given to 
“keeping school,” and in this time regular school work was 
carried on before the assembled members, each class being in 
charge of its accustomed teacher who gave instruction in manner 
and in matter as it might have been given in the schoolroom on 
any school day in the year. It will be understood that the work 
was in no sense a rehearsal of drilled exercises, a mere exhibi- 
tion, such as any school can prepare and present, but which, 
given before a Convention of teachers, would have been wholly 
lacking in elements either of interest or profit. At it was, the 
work was at every stage of absorbing interest to the members, 
and their constant attendance upon it and close attention to tt 
were silent attestation of their acceptance of it in its purported 
character. 

The classes were all oral and included some twenty-six 
pupils representing primary, intermediate, and advanced grades 
in the school. Twenty-two of the pupils were congenitally deaf, 
or deaf before speech was acquired, two however being semi- 
deaf; three were seri-mute; and one was semi-deaf and semi- 
mute. Space does not permit more than the briefest review of 
this work as it was presented in its several stages, but this at 
least should be given to be suggestive to our readers of what 
was seen and hea: 1. 
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The work cf the first day was primary, exemplified first with 
first year pupils in exercises with elements, words, and sentences, 
spoken and written, with articulation and lip-reading practice; 
second, with third year pupils, advanced to question forms, both 
teacher and pupils asking questions and answering them, and 
the pupils using them in changing direct discourse to indirect, 
developing thus the asked, said, and told forms. There was 
little or no hesitation on the part of the children in using these 
latter difficult forms in repeating in the properly changed form 
anything said or asked by the teacher, or by the children one of 
another, or by persons in the audience. 

The second day’s work was with the classes of intermediate 
grade with pupils having completed their fifth and sixth years. 
The first class, asked to use certain words in sentences, as 
“would rather,” “instead of,” “if possible,” etc., did so with 
greater or less readiness and correctness. Then words or 
phrases, new to the class, were introduced to be taught, as “out 
of sight,” “for the iack of,” etc. In teaching one of these expres- 
sions, the teacher used it in illustrative narration and single 
sentences, once, twice, three times, or until the pupils, having 
caught the meaning of the expression from the cortext in the 
several sentences spoken by the teacher, were able to take it and 
use it properly in a sentence of their own making. Thus, one 
of the pupils, congenitally deaf, using the expression “out of 
sight” for the first time, gave the following sentence: ‘Last 
summer, when my sister and I wanted to go to wade in the water, 
my mother would not let us go because she was afraid we would 
get cut of sight.” While this sentence is lacking perhaps in 
clearness, it leaves one at least in no doubt that the pupil uttering 
it had grasped the meaning of the newly taught phrase. The 
second intermediate grade was next presented, and with it was 
shown how reading is taught. With books in the hands of pupils 
and teacher and opened to a fresh story, the teacher began read- 
ing aloud, the pupils following with eyes alternately on the print 
and the teacher’s face. As new words or constructions were 
met, due explanations were made by the teacher and the reading 
thus proceeded to the end of the story. Questions followed, 
showing in the answers by the pupils that they had caught the 
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thought and the spirit of the narrative. One of the pupils, a 
congenital, meanwhile wrote the story in good language on the 
large slate. 

The school hour of the final day was given to advanced grade 
work. There were seven pupils in the class, five of them con- 
genitally deaf and the remainder deaf after having acquired more 
or less speech. One of the congenitals, a girl, had some hearing, 
enough to recognize a few very familiar words spoken close to 
the ear. The school age of the pupils ranged from eight to ten 
years. The first period of the hcur was given to a lip-reading 
exercise in which a paragraph in the National Geographic Mag- 
azine descriptive of the country of Bulgaria in Europe, was read 
by the teacher, sentence by sentence, to the class. As the read- 
ing proceeded, any sentence or expression not understood the 
first time was repeated, once or twice if necessary, and explana- 
tions needed were injected. Words that were new, or obscure on 
the lips, proper names with the rest, were spelled by the teacher, 
as for example, B-u-l-g-a-r-i-a. This oral spelling was effective 
at all points of difficulty, for the pupils read it on the lips with 
readiness. The narration finished, two of the pupils, congenitally 
and totally deaf, were asked to write out in their own language 
the substance of it on the large slates, which they did, making but 
one or two errors that a teacher would have marked, their lan- 
guage being singularly free and quite unlike the original text 
While this writing was proceeding, the teacher busied himself 
and the remaining pupils with questions and answers well cover 
ing the various points in the narrative. This exercise was 
followed in the second period of the hour, with some change df 
pupils, by an Arithmetic lesson. The teacher began with rapid 
mental work involving additions and subtractions, several i 
succession, the pupils following and announcing answers instant 
ly at the end. Practical problems involving various process¢s 
were then given from the lips and solved mentally. Examples if 
peicentage and interest were also given orally and solved met 
tally, but some, the more difficult, on the large slates. Asked 2 
do so, a pupil wrote a promissory note on the slate. Someomt 
in the audience, noticing that the note as written was not 
negotiable, called attention to it and asked the teacher if the 
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pupil would be able to make it so. The teacher turning to the 
pupil said, “Your note is not negotiable. Can you make it 
negotiable?” The pupil at once returned to the slate and inserted 
in proper place after the payee’s name the words “or order.” 

This recitation concluded the presentation of school work. 
Reviewing it as a whole, it is little enough to say that it was, 
from every point of view and by every test, decidedly superior 
work, work that any school might well be proud to claim as its 
own. Though the majority of those present were oral teachers, 
testimony came to us from many—teachers by both oral and 
manual methods—that to them the work throughout, in its 
character and results, was a distinct revelation of the possibili- 
ties of oral teaching, and not a few expressed themselves as 
ready to concede the entire adequacy of the oral method—when 
favorably conditioned and properly applied—for the production 
of the highest and best educational results. One teacher, a 
manual teacher by the way, perhaps gave voice to the thought of 
many when he whispered to the writer, at the close of one of the 
class recitations: “This is splendid work. I never saw better. I 
have always been a manual teacher and our school is manual in 
greater part, but my eyes have been opened. My opinion has 
changed greatly since seeing this work. I don’t think you are 
making any extravagant claims for this oral method.” 

The chapel service recital, given by all the pupils except the 
youngest, in a body, should be spoken of, for it was a feature also 
of the Convention, and as interesting as ‘t was impressive. A 
teacher leading and keeping them together, the pupils gave in 
perfect concert and with surprising distinctness, familiar hymns, 
a Psalm, the Apostles’ creed, the Lord’s prayer, etc. The dis- 
cussion following this exhibition was somewhat warm, and 
revealed decided difference of opinion as to the relative ef- 
fectiveness of an oral chapel service and a sign-language service 
in the spiritual instruction and development of deaf children. It 
is probably the case of theories going afar in opposite directions, 
only to find the results, the fruits of those theories, exactly the 
same—as seen in the lives of the good men and women .gradu- 
ated from our schools. At any rate, the practicability and fitness 
of an oral chapel service for orally taught children had been well 
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illustrated and fully attested in the morning exercises, and it 
argued for itself far more strongly and effectively than any 
advocate cid or coulc do. The impression produced generally 
by the service was indicated probably in the expression, after the 
adjournment of the session, of one Superintendent who said: “It 
has been a revelation to me”; and the effect that it will have 
was likewise indicated in the expression of another in the same 
spirit, who said: “I was much interested; | am going to intro- 
duce that chapel service into my own school.” 

[It is given to few Conventions to be epoch markers in 
history, but it may ecsily be believed that this one will be of the 
few. There were to be sure no resolutions passed, nor was there 
any important action taken, but there was work done, there were 
standards of work established, there was a spirit of emulation 
aroused, that count, and will count, inevitably and for all time, 
for progress and uplift to the work of educating deaf children 
throughout the land. This Convention has shown in its work 


il 


that speech for the deaf is practicable, and not only practicable 
as an accomplishment, but practicable even more as a medium 
and a means for the attainment of the broadest and best of edu- 
cational results. And that is the whole question. There is no 
other. And it is well that it is so. No one who saw those 
children at their work, and noted their keen alertness, their 
responsiveness, their quickness to follow, grasp, and apply in 
struction, could fail to give due and full credit to the method 
the adequacy of which was exemplified by and in it all; nor 


1 


could he 


fail to look into the future and rejoice to see for these 
children the larger measures of well-being and happiness that 
heritage because of the breadth of their education and 
the practical value to them and to the world of their accomplish- 
ments. The North Carolina Scheol for the Deaf is to be con- 
gratulated—in its wise anc energetic management and its 
efficient, earnest corps of instructors—that it was able in itself 
to contribute, by exhibition of the splendid work it is doing, 
so greatly to the success and reai profitableness of the Con- 
vention. And the State of North Carolina is to be congratu- 
lated as well, in that it has such a school, a school one of the 
youngest in the land, yet occupying today, only eleven years 
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from its establishment, position, it is fair to say, among the fore- 
most and best. 

The work with little Leslie Oren, the deaf-blind boy from 
the Ohio School, before the Convention, was an ‘nspiration to 
every teacher present, and its lessons of love and patience, and of 
tactful guidance and skillful instruction, will not soon lose their 
force. This boy should be brought to every meeting of teachers 
of the deaf during the entire period of his schoo! course, that the 
profession may be privileged to follow ‘his career closely and 
studiously with all the advantage cf periodical and frequent 
contact with it. 

The next Convention was appointed to be held two years 
hence, or in the summer of 1907, at the seat of the Utah School 
for the Deai at Ogden. The officers of that Convention 


ads 


elected are, President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of Washington; Vice- 
President, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin of Nortk Carolina; Secretary, 
Dr. J. R. Dobyns of Mississippi; Treasurer, Dr. J. L. Smith 
of Minnesota—all re-elections except Vice-President Goodwin. 


F. W. B. 




















EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA 
NEED NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


A series of papers with the above title starts in the present 
issue of the Review. The Chapters published, and those in hand 
which we have read, give promise of an absorbingly interesting 
narrative, and we feel sure that our readers in following the ser- 
ies as it issues will give verdict that the promise is no vain one, 
The author, Mr. Fred De Land, has, we would say, made a most 
exhaustive study of the entire subject of the education of deaf 
children by all known methods, and, for a person who makes no 
claim to expert knowledge, he shows himself possessed of a re- 
markable insight into the merits of the various questions of which 
he treats in his work. It will be noted, as publication proceeds, 
that the author fortifies himself at all stages with documentary 
evidence, so that the werk when completed will be an authorita- 
tive compendium of all that has been written of importance as 
bearing upon issues treated within the time limits covered by 
the work. Thus the work, while itself history, will prove inval- 
uable to future historians as an index to original sources of in- 
formation, and for this, if for nothing else, Mr. De Land per- 
forms a great and a lasting service. The character of the work 
will be suggested to our readers in the following, its list of Chap- 
ter headings: Some Educational Conditions in America in 
1862. An Illness of Priceless Value. The Proposed Massacht- 
setts School. The Chelmsford School. Mr. Hubbard’s Second 
Petition. How the Women Helped to Win. The Committee's 
Report. Organizing the Clarke School. The Growth of 
Clarke School. Clarke School as It Is. Gracefully Swinging 
into Line. “The Bendictions of Many Will Follow Her.” Deaf 
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but no Longer Dumb. F. W. Sanborn. The Horace Mann 
School. Teaching Visible Speech. Visualizing Vibrations of 
Speech. Invention of the Electric-Speaking Telephone. “More 
than to any Other One Man.” 





CONCERNING CHAPEL EXERCISES. 


The paper printed elsewhere upon the above subject, from 
the pen of Dr. W. H. DeMotte of the Indiana Institution, is 
worthy the most careful reading by teachers. Dr. DeMotte is 
not only a regular instructor in his school, but is, and has been 
for many yezrs, superintendent of its Sunday school, so he has 
given much more than usual attention and study to the spiritual 
welfare of his charges, thus peculiarly fitting him to speak upon 
the subject of his paper. We are in most hearty accord with the 
paper in its thought and its spirit, and we have the faith to 
believe that it will do good, inducing thought in certain quarters 
that may have the result to modify and improve Chapel exer- 
Cises upon the lines and to the ends suggested. Teachers too 
generally carry their responsibility lightly in very many in- 
stances in the matter of the Chapel services that they are called 
upon in the course of their appointed duties to conduct. To give 
entertainment, with, incidentally, information, is tuo often the 
chief aim. The oppcrtunity to give spiritual instruction, aiming 
primarily and all the time at soul development and character 
building, is largely overlooked. The thought of the paper is, 
to change the aim and to shift the emphasis, and to make good- 
ness and right living, and above all else a high reverence and 
love for things not material, the end and purpose of the service 
held in our schools under the designation “Chapel.” The child 
believes that which his teacher believes, and loves the things 
that the teacher loves. It is the attitude of those who teach or 
“lecture” in Chapel towards all things good and evil which 
determines very largely the attitude of the children towards them, 
an attitude which in most cases is maintained through life. Our 
teachers are too careless about this. In their desire to interest 
and entertain, they forget the main thing, and the children often- 
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times leave school with their only abiding memory of “Chapel” 
as a place where they enjoyed themselves listening to good 
stories and instructive lectures. As Dr. DeMotte says, there 
are other occasions and places for such entertainment and in- 
struction—Chapel should ‘have preserved to it its special, 
distinctive purpose, and that a holy one. F. W. B. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The large attendance upon the two Summer Schools, held 
in June and July, respectively at Northampton and Boston, is 
proof not only of a widespread and general desire on the part 
of experienced and successful teachers for supviemental training 
and instruction, but of a readiness as well on their part to avail 
themselves of the means provided through which such training 
and instruction may be obtained. Two years ago there was 
doubt as to this desire and this readiness, but the doubt exists 
no longer. The experiment has been tried, and its success has 
been fully demonstrated. The attendance upon the Northamp- 
ton schcol was some eighteen teachers, and we understand the 
attendance at Boston was about the same; thus a goodly. per- 
centage of the entire body of articulation teachers in the country 
ava:‘led themselves of the Summer School privileges offered 
them, and, too, in some instances, at heavy personal sacrifices 
of time and meney, not a few coming from distant states, as 
Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, etc. With this 
spirit of earnest desire of teachers for the benefits of the Summer 
School work thus manifest, it remains now to consider the ques- 
tion of future provision to meet this desire in the wisest manner 
and to the fullest extent possible. 





A SCHOOL FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING. 

A school has recently been started in New York City for 
students afflicted with dullness of hearing. There is little ques- 
tion that ample room exists for such special schools in all our 
large cities, for statistics gathered in recent years show a stf- 
prising amount of partial deafness among public school children, 
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and in ordinary schools as now conducted pupils thus afflicted 
are seriously handicapped. The school is under the direction of 
Prof. Edward B. Nitchie, known to our readers from his contri- 
butions to the pages of the Review. In a circular he says of 
the school that it * 
the deaf and dumb. It is designed primarily to meet the need of 
the many persons of both sexes who become deaf in their teens 
or earlier and who because of their deafness are reluctantly 
forced to leave school. The school offers such students the 


‘should not be confused with institutions for 


opportunity of pursuing their studies further or of preparing for 
college without the severe nervous strain attendant upon their 
work in the ordinary school; moreover it at the same time gives 
to them one of the most valuable accomplishments they could 
possibly have—skill in lip-reading.” 





WHAT HELEN KELLER IS DOING. 

Helen Keller meets and satisfies the perfectly natural curi- 
osity of her world full of friends as to her present life and occu- 
pation, in the September number of the Lad‘cs’ Home Journal, 
in an article on “What I am Doing.” Briefly, her life is much 
that of the ordinary person of vivacious disposition and with 
literary tastes. Her days are all busy days and henc2 happy ones. 
She listens to the daily news in the papers, and to her many 
letters, the latter from all quarters of the globe. She is able to 
reply only to a portion of the letters received. Her literary work, 
the work she evidently enjoys most, she thus describes: 

“Since my graduation I have written several articles: one, 
an essay on the hand, its place in the life of man and in my life; 
another, an essay on Radcliffe College, its aims and ideals; and 
alittle sermon to girls who are about to enter college. However 
humble it is when it appears on the printed page, every article 
I write requires much time and labor. My teacher must look 
up information which I have no means of getting myself; for 
most books and periodicals are not in raised print. From what 
Is accessible to my fingers I must cull carefully ideas and sug- 
gestions pertinent to my subject and note it all down in Braille. 
When I wrote the article on the hand I spent many days search- 
ing in my books for illustrations and salient passages, and my 
teacher had to look up many references for me. I have begun 
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to put together my views on the condition of the adult blind, and 
I shall publish those views when I have gathered them in 
complete form. Most of the available material is only in ink 
print, and I have had to listen with my fingers while my teacher 
spelled to me all the facts and statistics from many reports. The 
writer who sees can surround himself with the books he needs, 
he can work when he will and as he will, whereas I must plan 
my time and adjust my inspiration to the leisure and inclination 
of others.” 





THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 

The Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, with full pro- 
gramme, will be held, in accordance with a vote of the Board of 
Directors, the coming: summer, at the School for the Deaf at 
Edgewood Park, Penn. Edgewood Park, being a suburb of 
Pittsburg, is easily reached by direct rail routes from all sections 
of the country, and it is within a few hours’ journey relative to 
a large number of schools. For these reasons as for others the 
attendance should be very large. The exact dates of the Meet- 
ing will be announced later, probably in our February number. 





OBITUARY. 


Alexander Melville Bell, educator, author, and scientist, died 
on the morning of August 7, 1905, at the advanced age of eighty- 
six years, five months, and six days. He had been ill some 
months, and following an operation he was removed from his 
summer home at Colonial Beach, Virginia, to the residence of his 
son, Alexander Graham Bell, in the city of Washington, where 
he passed away. The funeral was on the aiternoon of August 9, 
the services being largely attended by citizens of Washington as 
well as by friends from distant points. Professor Bell was a life 
member of the American Association, and attended and took ac- 
tive part in the Second Summer Meeting of the Association held 
at Lake George. While never himself a teacher of the Deaf, his 
studies in vocal physiology and phonetics led kim to devise the 
ingenious system of Visible Speech that has contributed more to 
the advancement of the instruction of the Deaf by oral methods 
and to the making of such instruction a true science than prob- 
ably any other one thing. An extended biographical sketch of 


Professor Bell is in preparation for a future number of the RE- 
VIEW. F. W. B. 
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Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 





THE AssocIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; 10fr. 2c. in French money; 7kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and rol. 2c. in Italian money. 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. 





BLANK FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TERACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 








1905. 





To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L hereby make application for Active membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
for the year 1905-6. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 





Signed, 


Address, 











































THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 


HARD--OF--HEARING 


The School is designed to meet the needs of those of both sexes, 

whose education has been handicapped or interrupted by increasing 

| deafness It is not a school for the deaf and dumb. Lip-reading is 

taught, and the instruction in all branches is given by means of lip- 

reading. Prepares students for college; and offers elective courses. 
Instruction in classes or privately, as desired. 

Lip-reading is also taught to deat adults; and, if desired, the 
courses in Literature, etc., offer such students a doubly profitable, 
interesting and compartively inexpensive means of practice. 

Term begins October 4th. Circular on request. 

EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN LIP-READING 
By EDWARD B. NITCHIE. 


“T am certain that it will be found most useful, not only to the 
student, but also to the instructor.’’—Pror. ENOocHILENRY CURRIER. 
‘“‘Your method is ingenious and well executed, and will be of 
great assistance to learners of lip-reading.’-—PROF. ALEXANDER 
MELVILLE BELL. 
An octavo volume; illustrated: 162 pages. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. | 











EDWARD B. NITCHIE, 156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. | 

















Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped 
and conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business. 
Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. 
While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of children to begin 
their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


Nos. 1 and 2 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 





